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introduction:   a  statem-^^nt  of  t^e  pr0bl£3li; 
defujition  of  terms. 


Because  of  the  increasing  interest  being  shown  in 
hymn-tunes,  the  study  of  thera  is  both  vital  and  timely.  This 
increase  of  interest  is  due  to  the  renaissance  in  congregational 
singing.    People  on  the  whole  are  more  musically  minded,  more 
musically  conscious;  music  is  becomraing  a  natural  factor  in  their 
lives.    Hence,  they  are  not  quit®  so  timid  about  raising  their 
voice  in  song.    As  a  result  of  this,  our  leaders  in  church  music 
are  searching  for  better,   yet  simpler  hymn-tunea.    There  has  been 
increased  research  for  valuable  tunes,  hymn-tunes  which  are  not  on. 
more  musical,  but  more  worshipful  as  well,  which  has  led  to  a 
re-discovery  of  the  hymn-tune  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  music 
of  the  church. 

Value  of 

hymn-tunes.  Hymn-tunes  have  value  and  are 

Important  because  they  are  the  one  means  of 
collective  prayer  and  praise.    The  hjrnn-tune  acts  as  the  conmon 
denominator  in  which  all  peoples  can  join,  and  by  which  they  can 
have  a  unified  experience  of  worship,  which  would  be  utterly 
impossible  if  the  spoken  word  were  used.    They  can  experience 
through  the  hymn-time,  in  other  words,  a  unity  of  emotion.  It 


2. 


represents  the  form  of  music  in  which  all  can  partake  and  which 
all  can  understand. 

If  tunes  have  such  a  high  purpose  in  the  worship 
life  of  people,  we  must  choose  those  which  will  be  a  worthy  vehicle 
of  approach  to  God.  Our  hyian-tunes  must  be  the  best  in  all  respects; 
God  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts.    This  fact  places  much  respon- 
sibility upon  the  leaders  of  our  church  music.    Our  laymen  have  to 
be  taught  what  constitutes  a  good  hymn-tune;  many  of  thera  do  not 
know.    For  many,  a  hymn- tune  v^hich  is  "peppy"  and  has  "punch"  is 
the  ideal;  to  others,  one  which  is  in  the  minor  and  must  be  sung 
at  a  slow  tempo       so  slow  that  weariness  results,  is  representative 
of  the  best  in  hymn-tune  writing.    The  leader  must  thus  show  the  error 
of  both  of  these  thoughts  and  teach  his  congregation  to  appreciate 
those  tunes  which  can  meet  certain  standards  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  body  of  the  thesis. 

To  tinily  appreciate  hymn-tunes  and  to  Bee  their 
importance,  one  cannot  be  ignorant  of  their  history,     "A  precious 
bond  of  union  with  the  past  exists  in  those  ancient  melodies  which 
are  still  in  existence  and  are  in  use  today  in  certain  of  our 
churches*    The  plainsong  of  the  early  church,  the  chorales  of  the 
Lutherans,  the  Psalm  singing  of  the  Calvinista,  and  the  development 
of  hymnology  in  our  cornrnunity  are  all  subjects  of  absorbing 
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interest",  (l)    and  we  might  add,  importance. 

Statement  of  This  thesis  proposes,  tnen,  to 

problem, 

deal  with  the  h3rmn-tunes  as  they  have  appeared 
in  history  and  are  appearing  in  life.    We  are  concerned  with 
Christian  hymn-tunes  only,  and  their  influence  upon  Christian  thinking 
people.    The  thesis  is  primarily  interested  in  the  tune,  but  where 
necessity  demands  the  use  of  the  hymn  or  the  text,  as  in  the  case 
of  translation  and  rhythm,  tie  word  "hynji"  is  refered  to  as 
indicating  the  text. 

Definition  The  terra  "evolution"  as  herein 

of  terms. 

used,  means  a  change  and  growth,  which  is 
the  most  natural  process  of  history.    We  are  considering  both  the 
music  of  t  Ib  church  and  that  out-side  the  churchi   as  having 
influenced  and  brought  about  this  chemge  and  growth  in  the  hymn- 
tune.    The  whole  thesis  is  built  about  the  definition  of  a 
hymn-tune. 


(l)  Lutkin,  Peter:    Music  in  the  Church, 
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I.    WHAT  IS  A  HYM-TUKE? 

While  much  is  written  about  hyran-tunes,  our  leading 
hyinnologists  very  rarely  define  a  hjrmn-tune.    This  hymn-tune 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  illusive  somethings  in  the  world 
which  we  know  and  yet  v;e  do  not  know;  we  have  an  idea  about  what 
it  is,  yet  are  unable  to  give  definite  expression  to  the  idea. 
The  best  we  can  find  are  certain  statements  alluding  to  hymn-tunes, 
and  from  these  statements  we  are  able  to  work  out  for  ourselves, 
a  definition  of  a  hymn-tune. 

One  of  the  most  simple  statements  which  is  to  be 
found  concerning  a  hymn-tune  is  that  it  is  the  melody  accompanying 
a  hymn,    Gardner  and  Nicholson  say  that  this  melody  must  have 
individuality  before  it  can  be  considered  worthy  of  the  name  of 
hyuin-tune,    Even  when  sung  by  voices  in  unison  and  unaccompanied, 
it  must  be  intelligible  and  attractive.     These  statements  lead  us 
to  two  questions,  naraely:    Wiiat  is  a  hymn?  and,  What  is  melody? 

Defining  a  Augustine  defines  a  hyi.ji  as 

hymn, 

"praise  to  God  with  song".  Quite 
generally  hymns  are  spoken  of,  or  at  least  thought  of,  as  poems. 
However,  it  is  pointed  out  in  The  Story  of  Hyrans  and  Hyipji  Tunes, 
tlmt  "a  hymn  is  not  necessarily  a  poem.     Imagination  makes  poems; 
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devotion  makes  hjnms  •  .  ,  To  be  a  hymn,  what  is  written  must 
express  spiritual  feelings  a-nd  desires,"  (l)    It  is  understood  that 
some  hyrpns  are  to  be  read,  not  sung,  and  are  in  prose.    Thus  we 
might  define  a  hyrrji  as  an  expression  of  praise  to  God,  designed  to 
increase  the  reverence  and  arouse  the  devotion  of  a  worshiper,  and 
is  often  a  vehicle  of  prayer. 


Defining  a  tune,  Not  entirely  contrary  to  our 

statements  above,  vre  can  say  that  music  and 
poetry  have  through  the  ages  gone  hand  in  hand.     It  is  speaking  of 
the  two  together  which  one  writer  says  makes  possible  "a  devotional 
approach  to  God  in  our  emotions".    Songs  which  bring  peace  and 
comfort,  hope  and  faith  to  the  hearts  of  mankind  have  served  as 
part  of  religious  services  through  out  all  the  ages.    Rhythm  and 
melody  react  upon  the  religious  sentiment  of  people  by  which  is 
created  an  influence  for  good.    The  music  of  a  hymn  must  not  be 
just  any  music,  but  it  must  fit  the  words;  it  must  give  them 
strength,    A  more  or  less  scientific  definition  of  a  tune  is  given 
by  ^r#  Grove  is  his  Dictionary  of  Music;  "Tune  has  come  to  mean  not 
only  a  series  of  sounds,  but  a  series  which  appears  to  have  a 
definite  form  of  some  kind,  either  through  the  balance  of  phrase  or 
periods,  or  the  regular  distribution  of  groups  of  cadences.     It  may 
be  fairly  defined  as  formalized  melody:  for  whereas  melody  is  a 


(l)  Brown  and  Butterworth:     The  Story  of  Hymns  and  Hymn  Tunes 
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general  teras  which  is  applicable  to  any  fragment  of  music  consisting 
of  single  notes  which  are  continuous       whether  it  is  found  in 
inner  parts  or  outer,  in  a  motet  of  Palestrina  or  a  fugue  of  Bach  — 
tune  is  more  especially  restricted  to  a  strongly  outlined  part  which 
predominates  over  an  accompaniment  or  other  parts  sounding  with  it, 
and  has  a  certain  completeness  of  its  own."  (l) 


Definition  From  these  facts  we  may  then 

of  a  hyriin-tune. 

evolve  a  definition  of  a  hymn-tune:  a  tune 
or  formalized  melody  having  the  attributes  of  reverence  and  worship, 
used  with  a  hymn  as  a  devotional  approach  to  God  through  our 
emotions. 


Hymn-tune  defined  To  define  a  hymn-tune  merely  by  a 

by  usage  --  an 

historical  survey,  word  definition,  does  not  give  the  whole 

picture,  nor  an  adequate  picture.    We  must  define  it  also  by  its 
usage  —  an  historical  survey  covering  the  important  types  of  hyrrji- 
tune.    These  are  namely:  the  Latin  hymn-tune  of  Greek  scale 
derivation;  the  Geman  and  French  Chorale;  the  Anglican  hymn-tune; , 
e.nd  the  American  hymn-tune. 

Latin  hyinn-tunes.  The  Latin  hynin-tunes  are  the  oldest 

(l)  Grove:  Dictionary  of  Music.  Vol.  V, 
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hymn-tunes  in  our  Western  Church,    Thus  according  to  some  they  are 
most  important  ~  to  others,  least  important.    From  a  historical  point 
of  view,  they  are  treraenduously  important.    They  show  a  first  striving 
towards  uniformity.    Hymns  as  a  part  of  Christian  worship  have  beeft 
used  from  the  earliest  times.    From  their  early  fore-fathers  in  Judea, 
from  Greece  and  from  Rome,  the  early  Christians  borrowed  their  music, 
80  that  in  early  times  there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity.    The  first 
result  of  any  systematic  attempt  at  vrriting  hymn- tunes,  vt'as  the 
Ambrosian  chant,  followed  later  by  the  Gregorian.    Both  of  these, 
sometimes  called  Plain  Song,  are  based  upon  certain  Greek  modes  which 
were  carried  over  into  Christian  worship  and  religion.    The  modes  used 
were  tiie  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  to.e  Liixolydian,  the 
Aeolian  and  the  Ionian. 

These  early  hymn-tunes  also  show  a  striving  for  expression 
in  the  vernacular,         Rev.  H.G,  Hughes  in  his  book  Latin  Hymnology.  says, 
"Though  venerable  old,  they  are  also  eternally  new.    Their  origin  takes 
us  back  to  the  Fourth  century,  to  a  time  when  the  official  language 
of  the  church  was  not  Latin,  but  Greek.    They  v/ere  a  striving  for  ver- 
nacular expression,  in  musical  as  well  as  in  literary  forms.     There  is 
nothing  merely  archaic  or  quaint  about  the  appeal  which  these  verses 
and    melodies  make  to  us  today,  for  it  is  an  appeal  of  life  and 
vigor;  •  •  .  the  melodies  are  unique  examples  of  the  blending  of 
scientific  melodies  with  popular  song."  (l) 
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No  study  of  Latin  hyrtmology  can  be  made  without  some 
thought  on  the  question  of  rhythm  and  accent,    English  hymn  rhythms 
are  founded  either  on  Latin  rhythm  or  the  dance,  march,  or  ballad. 
Latin  rhythm  on  the  other  hand,  is  all  founded  either  on  the  classi- 
cal or  pre-classical  systems.    Plato  defines  rhythm  of  speech  as  a 
"well  ordered  motion"  —  that  which  distinguishes  good  literature, 
whether  it  be  poetry  or  prose,  from  a  "mere  indiscriminate  aggrega- 
tion of  v/ords  and  sentences."    Thus  wiiile  rhythm  may  be  scientific, 
it  is  not  necessarily  regular  in  its  arrangement  of  accents.  Latin 
accents  fall  about  once  in  every  three  syllables;  English  once  in 
every  four  or  five  syllables.    Thus  it  is  cle&t  that  the  meter 
used  most  frequently  in  Latin  is  the  Iambic  diameter  —  a  fact 
which  makes  considerable  change  in  our  plain  song.    The  hymns  of 
Ambrose  were  written  with  the  intention  of  being  sung  by  ths 
congregation.    This  also  would  speak  in  favor  of  their  having  been 
written  in  a  syllabic  style  and  being  simple  in  rhythm.    This  meter 
was  most  frequently  used  by  both  Ambrose  and  Gregory;  Gregory  to 
even  a  greater  extent  than  Ambrose,  (l) 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ambrosia n  chanty  like 
most  of  the  plain  songs,  lost  their  rhythm  during  the  Saddle  Ages. 
They  were  transcribed  from  the  ancient  neumatic  notation  into 

(l)  See  Addendum  number    1,      page.  79. 
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square  notes  of  equal  length,  the  time  given  them  being  deterained  by 
the  text  to  which  they  were  sung,  (l)    Plain  son^can  easily  be  distin- 
guished not  only  from  modem  music,  but  from  medieval  folk-tunes  as 
well,  by  its  lack  of  measured  rhythm.    This  freedom  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  Plain  song  had  its  birth  at  the  time  when  all  liturgical 
texts  were  in  prose.    Metrical  verse  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Christian  Church,     "Pla.in  song  rhythm  is  derived,  in  its  simpler  forms, 
entirely  from  the  accents  of  its  words;  in  the  more  ornate 
specimens  of  the  chant,  in  which  many  notes  may  be  sung  to  a  single 
syllable,  tlie  music  necessarily  possesses  certain  rhythmical  qualities 
of  its  own,  but  even  then  the  rhythm  is  irregular,  and  still  remains 
subservient  to  the  accents  of  the  text,"  (2) 

Two  types  of  plain  song  exist  side  by  side,  i.e.,  the 
syllabic  and  the  raelismatic.    Rev.  Hughes  further  notes  that  it  is 
with  the  hymns  of  the  early  centuries,  dealing  with  Advent,  Lent  and 
the  Lesser  Hours,  timt  the  more  simple  syllabic  tunes  are  found.  The 
literature  at  the  time  of  Ambrose  shows  that  he  and  his  contempor- 
aries were  most  familiar  with  Greek  music. 

Change  has  come  to  Latin  hymn-tunes  as  v;ell  as  to  any 
other;  they  too  have  been  handed  down  through  the  ages,    feny  of  the 

(1)  See  Addendum  number  2  ,     page,  80, 

(2)  Gardner  and  Nicholson:    A  Manuel  of  English  Church  Music 
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antiphons  have  come  down  to  us  quite  unchanged,    V/ith  them,  there 
is  but  one  stream  of  current  tradition  to  be  considered,  and  the 
Editic  Vaticana  keeps  this  tradition  from  great  change.    With  hyinn- 
melodies,  there  is  the  form  known  as  the  "French  Paroissien"  tunes 
"a  living  alternative  tradition  side  by  side  with  the  Vaticana".  Many 
of  the  French  Paroissien  tunes  are  descended  from  the  true  plain  song. 
In  the  eighteenth  century    chant  books,  they  were  still  non-metrical. 
Their  melodic  outline,  however,  when  measured  by  some  of  the  early 
manuscripts,  frequently  shows  an  "unexpected  accuracy",  (l) 

The  beginning  of  Latin  hymnology  is  marked  by  the 
names  of  St,  'iilary  of  Poicteurs,  and  of  St.  Ambrose  of  Wilan,  the 
later  being  the  more  influential.    Many  hymn-tunes  are  accredited 
to  Ambrose,  but  it  is  vjell  known  that  most  of  these  tunes  were 
written  by  his  followers  and  contemporaries.    Any  man  who  dominates 
his  period  in   listory  is  bound  to  hsvve  followers  and  imitatdrs.  Only 
fourteen  hymns  are  definitely  assigned  to  Ambrose,  while  four  more 
are  credited  to  him  with  more  or  less  probability.    As  far  as  research 
is  able  to  prove,  Ambrose  wrote  only  the  melodies  to  most  of  his 
hymns. (2) 

Today,  however,  ve  find  that  these  plain  songs  speak 
an  almost  unknown  language  to  our  modem  musicians,  nor  is  there  much 
of  a  desire  on  their  part  to  learn  it.    Father  Taunton,  a  Roman 
Catholic  musician,  brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  plain  song,  is 

(1)  Hughes,  H.G,  Iiatin  Hymnology 

(2)  See  Addendum  number  3,  page  80, 
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quoted  as  saying,  "Although  I  personally  admire  and  take  a  delight 

in  joining  to  the  rest  of  my  poor  abilities  in  the  Plain  Chant,  yet 

I  am  convinced  it  does  not  do  for  our  people.     It  does  not  appeal 

to  them,  it  does  not  awaken  in  them  any  echoes  of  the  religious  life, 

the  impressions  it  produces  are  gloom  and  monotony,  and  these  are  not 

religious.  ....  The  truth  is  the  Plain  Chant  is  suited  to  and 

can  only  be  sung  as  it  ought  to  be  sung,  by  the  clergy  and  religious,"  (l) 

While  the  plain  chant  may  not  have  spiritual  values  for  us  today,  as 

it  was  sung  in  its  first  years,  yet  to  the  thinking  musician  and 

congregational  songster,  it  is  a  mine  of  rich  material.    Modern  music 

differs  from  the  Plain  chant  in  scales  and  therefore  in  melody. 

Phrases  and  melodies  of  tlis  plain  c:^int  are  much  freer  and  are  not 

restricted  as  is  necessary  in  modem  measured  music.    Where  there  is 

a  desire  to  study  ancient  hymn-tunes,  there  is  a  richness,  freedom 

and  beauty  derived  from  them  which  no  other  type  has  to  offer. 


The  German  We  come  now  to  emother  group  of 

Chorales . 

hymn-tunes,  nanely,  the  Chorales,     '^ais  is 
possibly  t-ie  greatest  field  of  a  distinctly  separate  type  of  hymn- 
tune.    And  today,  when  we  think  of  the  Chorale,  v;e  think  first  of  the 
Reformation  period  and  of  Luther,     It  was  at  that  time  that  there 
was  a  need  for  hymns  in  the  vernacular  and  for  "lynai-tunes,  the 

(l)  Benson,  Louis:    Hymnology  of  the  Christian  Church 
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expression  of  which  would  be  in  the  vernacular.    The  composition  and 
arrangement  of  tunes  was  a  much  less  simple  and  direct  process,  for 
as  Mr.  Dickinson  says,  "The  conditions  and  methods  of  musical  art 
forbade  the  ready  invention  of  melodies". (l)    The  musician  in  the 
mediaeval  church  was  not  concerned  with  the  invention  of  tunes,  he 
borrowed  his  tunes  from  older  sources  -—from  the  popular  song,  or  t 
liturgical  chant.    These  he  worked  into  choral  movement  according 
to  the  laws  of  counterpoint.    He  was  what  Ivlr.  Dickinson  calls  a 
"tune-setter".    Thus  it  was  the  task  of  Luther  and  his  assistants 
to  take  melodies  from  the  music  of  older  sources,  and  set  toem 
to  the  words  of  hymns,  changing  the  rhythm  where  it  was 
necessary,  and  in  time  adding  the  harmony.     In  time,  however,  these 
older  sources  gave  out,  and  it  became  necessary  to  be  not  only  a 
"tune-setter",  but  a  "tune-maker"  as  well,  giving  finally  the  modern 
method  of  inventing  a  hymn-tune  instead  of  borrowing  and  adapting. 
Thus  chorale  melodies  may  be  divided  into  four  main  groups 
according  to  their  derivation: 

1,  German  folk-hymn  which  gradually  worked  its  way  into 
the  Catholic  Church  service. 

2.  The  chorale  tune  which  came  from  the  Latin  hyrm. 

3.  The  melodies  which  were  originally  associated  with 
secular  texts,  most  of  which  were  folk-songs. 

4,  Original  melodies  composed,   for  the  most  part, 
when  the  supply  from  other  sources  gave  out. 

(l)  Dickinson,  Edward:     History  of  Music  in  the  Western  Church 
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German  The  common  people  sang  their 

folk-hynm, 

own  religious  songs  in  their  public  worship 
even  before  the  Beformation.    The  German  popular  song  is  of  an 
early  date,  and  the  religious  lyric  has  always  had  a  prominent  part 
in  it.    At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  there  was  at  hand  for  the 
German  people,  a  spiritual  song  which  they  could  sing  in  their  own  lan- 
guage      this  was  the  German  folk-hyriin.     It  forms  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  German  hyranology  was  built. 

As  early  as  799,  in  the  statutes  of  Salzbury,  v/e  find  it 
ordained  that  the  "people  shall  learn  to  sing  the  'kyrie-eleison' ,  and 
that  too,  not  in  such  a  disorderly  \my  as  here  to  fore,  but  better". 
Before  this  date,  the  kyrie-eleison  had  become  a  popular  cry.  Through 
it,  the  people  gave  vent  to  their  pent  up  feelings.    They  used  it  at 
funerals,  on  the  battle  field,  at  high  church  occasions,  in  the  field, 
in  the  shop  —  anywhere,  in  public  or  in  private  that  a  person  felt  need 
for  a  religious  cry,  the  kyrie  was  used.     "In  this  way  a  great  number  of 
tunes  came  into  being,  for  the  words  were  not  in  the  main,  used  as  an 
isolated  ejaculation,  but,  being  repeated  or  drawn  out  by  long  vocal- 
izations on  each  syllable,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  text  of  several 
musical  phrases.  The  music,  v;e  may  assume,  v/as  largely  based  on  the 
plain-song  of  the  kyrie-eleison  which  the  people  heard  in  church.   In  the 
course  of  time,  these  tunes  for  their  better  preservation,  were  revised 
and  provided  with  German  texts,  the  verses  of  which  always  ended  with 
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the  refrain,   'kyrie-eleison'. "  (l)    However,  from  a  chronicler,  one 
Johannes  Diaconus,  we  learn  that  the  path  was  not  all  one  glorious 
ascent  of  music.    While  he  says  that  the  Gauls  and  Germans  applied 
themselves  most  diligently  in  learning  new  songs,  they  could  not 
sing  them  in  a  particularly  delicate  manner.    They  would  add  snatches 
of  their  own  song  when  they  would  be  singing  in  frivolity.  Being 
large  physically,  they  had  powerful  voices  which  bellowed  forth, 
inartistically,  many  times. 

And  yet,  the  striving  of  the  people  to  find  their 
expression  in  song,  was  the  core  of  the  German  religious  folk- 
tur.es.     mt  was  these  tunes  which  furnished  Luther  with  part  of  his 
material  for  hyranology.     In  many  cases,  both  text  and  tune  were 
adapted,  but  sometimes  only  the  melody  was  used.     In  Luther's 
paraphrase  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  "Dies  sind  die  heil'gen  zehn 
Gebot",  a  twelfth  century  pilgrim  song  is  used  as  the  melody  for 
"Ii  Gottes  Namen  fahren  evir", 

We  still  find  some  of  these  old  melodies  in  use  in 
German  song-books.    The  original  melodies  were  often  retained  where 
the  hymn  was  adapted  in  the  song  books  of  the  new  church,  some  of 
these  being  very  old  melodies  thieraselves.  Although  in  modern 
guise,  those  are  still  in  use  in  modem  Germajfiy. 


(l)  Wilson,  Archibald:    The  Chorales 
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Chorale  tunes  The  second  source  of  the 

from  Latin  hymns. 

German  Chorale  is  the  Latin  hymn.  Luther 
himself,  even  breaking  away  from  the  Catholic  church  as  he  did, 
realized  there  was  something  in  taeir  music  which  was  rich  and 
valuable  to  him  in  his  hymn  work.     In  his  preface  to  the  Funeral 
Hymns  (1542),  he  said,  "In  the  ssune  way  have  they  much  noble  music, 
especially  in  the  abbeys  and  parish  churches,  used  to  adorn  most 
vile,  idolatrous  words.    Therefore  have  v/e  undressed  these  idolatrous, 
crazy  words,  stripping  off  the  noble  music,  8.nd  putting  it  upon 
the  living  and  holy  word  of  God,  wherewith  to  sing,  praise  and  hSnor 
the  same,  that  so  the  beautiful  ornfiment  of  music,  brought  back  to  its 
right  use,  may  serve  its  blessed  maker,  and  his  Christian  people," 

The  chorale  source  comes  from  rather  widely  different 
types  of  Latin  hymns.    First  there  are  those  which  are  derived  from 
the  old  plain  song  melodies.    Second,  there  are  the  sequence  melodies. 
Third,  there  are  the  melodies  of  the  secular  popular  type  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.    These,  entirely  loosed  from 
Gregorian  tradition,  approximate  to  the  folk-song. 

The  German  adaptations  of  the  Latin  melodies  go  back  to  a 
very  early  date.    Some  of  the  oldest  of  these,  it  is  thougtt,  were 
not  translated  to  be  sung,  but  merely  to  make  clear  the  Latin  text. 
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Such  hymns  as  "Veni,  Creator  Spiritus",  "Veni,  Redeinptor 
Gentium",  "Ave  pereclara  Maris  Stella"  were  translated  about  the 
twelfth  century.    "The  rich  treasury  of  Gregorian  song",  says 
Kostkin,  "was  the  earliest  source  from  which  Luther  drew."  The 
"Erfurt  Enchirilion"  contains  three  hymns  derived  from  the  source, 
namely,  "Num  homm'der  Heiden  Heiland",  "Christum  wir  sollen  loben 
schon",  and  "Koram*  Gott  Schopfer  heiliger  Geist".    These  are 
respectively  translated  from  the  Latin  hymns:  "Veni,  Redemptor 
Genitum",  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose,  "A  Solis  ortus  candine",  written 
by  Sedulius  in  tlie  fifth  century,  and  "Veni,  Creator  Spiritus", 
ascribed  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  or  to  Rabanus  Maurus;  and  their 
melodies  are  popular  versions  of  the  original  song. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  treatment  of  these  plain- 
song  melodies,  as  their  texts  are  translated.    The  one  who  adapted 
them  for  the  German  congregation  had  very  definite  aims  and  methods. 
He  wanted  to  make  out  of  the  old  melodies,  easy  and  popular  congre- 
gational hymn-tunes.    To  obtain  his  end,  he  used  the  method  of  simpli- 
fying the  progressions  and  giving  the  old  melodies  a  definite  rhythm. 
While  the  main  outline  is  always  teproduced,  there  are  always  two 
very  definite  changes.    First,  the  old  m.e|odies  lose  their  ornEimenta- 
tion  by  the  substitution  of  a  single  note  for  each  syllable  instead 
of  the  melisraata  style;  in  the  second  place,  they  lose  their  rhythmic 
freedom  and  variety  when  they  are  brought  mi.o  strict  rhythm.  However, 
on  the  whole,  we  may  feel  these  adaptions  v/ere  successful,  and 
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certainly  did  bring  a  wealth  of  material  to  the  Lutheran  chorales. 

The  second  original  type  of  Latin  hymn  to  which  the 
German  chorale  owes  its  source,  is  the  Sequence  melody.  Concerning 
that,  Wilson  has  a  most  interesting  note:  "The  origin  of  the  Sequence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  old  'Jubilation'  or  Tropes,  which  may  be 
defined  as  vocalized  musical  phrases  interpolated  in,  and  added  to, 
the  Gregorian  music  of  the  church.    An  early  mention  of  this  habit 
of  omeimentation  occurs  in  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine. 
It  runs  as  follows:   'The  singers,  inspired  to  the  holy  joy  at  first  by 
the  text  of  the  song,  v;ere  soon  stirred  to  such  deep  emotions,  that 
they  could  no  longer  express  by  means  of  words  v;hat  they  felt  in 
their  inner  most  beings.    They  therefore,  put  aside  the  words,  and 
poured  forth  their  feelings  in  a  Jubilation.    The  Jubilation  is  a 
song  which  gives  vent  to  the  soaring  of  the  heart  that  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words.    And  to  vfhom  is  such  a  song  more  due  than  to 
the  Highest  Inexpressible  Being.'"  (l) 

The  third  type,  the  melodies  of  the  later  Latin  hymns, 
needs  little  comment.    Very  little  alteration  was  needed  to  make 
them  of  service  to  the  German  congregation.    Theyv/ere  simple  and 
tuneful,  and  thus  had  already  the  germ  of  popularity.    They  could 


(1)  Wilson,  Archibald:    The  Chorales. 
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already  be  classed  as  folk-songs,  for  they  h  ve  the  same  measured 
and  clear  rhythm.    Because  of  the  little  change  necessary,  they 
were  of  great  value. 

Tunes  associated  The  third  devision  of  chorale 

with  secular  texts. 

tunes  is  one  of  exceeding  interest. 
It  deals  with  those  tunes  which  once  were  associated  with  secular 
texts,  most  of  which  were  folk-songs.    Mr.  Parry  in  Evolution  of  the 
Art  of  Music,  has  given  a  most  excellent  definition  of  folk-song. 
He  says,  "Folk  song  is  the  first  essays  malie  by  man  in  distributing 
his  notes  so  as  to  express  his  feelings  in  terms  of  design."  These 
folk-songs,  which  furnish  much  source  material  for  our  chorale  tunes, 
were  the  songs  of  the  people,  ti*uly  expressing  their  feelings  and 
ideas.    These  were  the  songs  which,  centuries  before  the  German 
people  possessed  any  artistic  sense  of  music,  were  sung  at  all 
occasions  —  at  the  fire-side,  at  their  labor,  in  love-meiking,  at 
weddings,  and  all  sorts  of  festive  occasions.    These  songs  represent 
their  life.    Hence  it  is  only  natural  that  Luther  and  his  followers 
should  turn  to  this  prolific  source,  for  it  was  a  rich  mine  from 
which  simple  and  expressive  melodies  could  be  obtained.  Sometimes 
it  was  necessary  to  make  great  modifications,  other  times,  just  t'ne 
change  of  a  word,  or  a  cadence  here  and  there  would  do.    Mr.  Grove 
states  that  over  half  the  melodies  in  the  chorale  books  were  originally 
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these  folk-songs.    They  represent  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful 
ever  created. 

The  importance  of  using  these  secular  tunes  can  not  be 
over- emphasized.    They  freed  the  chorale-tune  from  stiffness  and 
formality.    They  gave  it  a  heart  and  living  warmth.    Many  of  these 
tunes  in  themselves  were  so  far  removed  from  the  secular  words  that 
accompanied  tnem,  that  they  became  generally  more  effective  with  the 
sacred  words  of  the  chorales.    Thers  \7as,  also,  tho  undercurrent 
feeling  that  many  of  thes«  secular  folk-songs  were  worthy  of  more 
than  the  secular  words  used  with  them.    Schweitzer  has  said,  "All 
true  and  deeply  felt  music  has  its  home  in  the  heights  where  art  and 
religion  dwell".    And  again,  KostlJ^in  says,  "A  true  instinct  told 
them  that  there  was  nothing  profane  in  the  melody  itself,  provided 
that,  when  set  to  good  sacred  words,  it  no  longer  carried  with  it 
any  suggestion  of  the  original  text."  (l)    Once  in  a  while,  however, 
Luther  and  the  others  who  borrowed  from  the  secular  had  "to  let  the 
devil  have  the  tune  back  again". 

Not  only  were  writers  interested  in  finding  suitable 
tunes  for  their  sacred  words,  but  they  hoped  that  in  a  measure  at 
least  they  could  elevate  the  popular  music  of  the  day  by  attaching 
to  it  good  words.    Often  "sacred  parodies"  were  written  for  those 
folk-tunes.    Wilson  feels  that  these  helped  to  increase  their 
popularity. 

(l)  Wilson,  Archibald:    The  Chorales 
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The  outstanding  example  of  this  type  of  chorale  tune  is, 
of  course,  Bach's  Passion  Chorale,     Its  melody  was  that  used  by  Leo 
Hassler  for  a  love  song,  "Mein  G'mut  ist  rair  verwirret".    This  is 
also  an  example  of  where  sacred  words  fit  the  melody  better  than 
the  original  secular  ones,  (l) 

Melodies  written  *e  now  come  to  the  final 

as  hymn- tun as. 

classification  of  the  German  Chroales  — - 
those  melodies  which  were  expressly  written  for  the  Evangelical 
service.    As  long  as  possible  they  used  hymn-tunes  borrowed  from 
other  sources  or  other  lands.    When  these  tunes  were  no  longer 
available,  then  new  tunes  were  written.    These  tunes  were  broad 
chorale  tunes,  simply  harmonized,  such  as  remain  today  in  constant 
use  in  Germany.    They  were  essentially  a  sober,  and  elevating,  but 
buoyant  melody.    They  were  written  "in  the  idiom  of  the  song  in 
which  a  musical  pieople  were  accustomed  to  express  their  feelings, 
without  any  great  distinction  between  those  definitely  religious 
or  simply  human."  (2) 

So  it  was  that  the  music  of  the  Catholic  Church  came 
from  the  Gregorian  chant,  which  is  strictly  a  detail  of  the 
saccradotal  office;  the  Lutheran  music  is  primarily  congregational. 
One  is  official,  unalterable;  the  other  free,  spontaneous  and  democratic. 

(1)  See  Addendum  number  4,    page  80. 

(2)  Benson,  Louis:    The  Hymnodv  of  the  Christian  Church 
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It  does  not  after  all  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
whether  Luther  or  any  of  his  followers  composed  "Ein'  festa  Berg", 
for  none  of  them  sought  originality.    Their  tunes  were  mostly  made 
up  of  materials  they  had  on  hand.    Luther  was  even  chided  for  using 
folk-songs  as  a  basis  for  some  of  his  hymn-tunes.    There  was  a  very 
practical  result  of  Luther's  work  —  not  the  secularizing  of  the  church 
song,  but  the  turning  the  current  of  German  music  into  religious  channels. 
These  chorale  tunes,  as  first  sung  by  the  congregations,  were  not 
harmonized.    Later  they  were  set  to  strict  counterpoint.    Since  then, 
the  harmony  and  rhythm  have  been  greatly  modified  and  changed.  Very 
often  our  present  day  usage  of  the  Chorales  is  monotonous,  because 
they  have  been  modified  to  notes  of  equal  length.    The  variety  and 
life  and  the  fiexabllity  of  movement  have  been  lost.    This  is 
illustrated  by  "Ein'  festa  Berg",  and  better  still,  by  "Old  Hundred",  (l) 

The  chorale  melodies  of  Luther  and  his  follov^ers,  have 
influenced  later  hymnology.    They  became,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of 
a  musical  style  which  is  worthy  to  be  pi  .iced  beside  the  Italian  church 
music  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

"The  spirit,  however",  as  Schweitzer  says,  "which 
dominated  music  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made 
it  incapable  of  developing  the  true  church  tune  any  further.  Geraan 

(l)  See  Addendum  number    5,     page  8I, 
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music  got  out  of  touch  with  German  melody.    It  could  no  longer 

achieve  that  naivete  which  ever  since  the  Middle  Ages  had 

endowed  it  with  these  splendid,  unique  tunes."  (l)    We  find 

even  Bach  digressing  from  the  pure  chorale  style  of  music.  Beautiful 

as  his  music  *8,  his  chorales  are  sacred  arias  rather  than  hymns  for 

congregational  use, 

French  Chorales.  While  the  Geraan  chorales  are 

influenced  by  Luther,  tlie  French  chorales 
are  influenced  by  Calvin,  and  we  have  the  Genevan  Psalter  as 
representative  of  them.    These  French  chorales  form  a  very  vital 
part  in  our  consideration  of  the  hymn-tune.    To  Calvin,  the  florid 
music  and  the  harmonizations  of  the  Lutheran  chorale  were  disgusting, 
undignified,  and  unworthy  of  the  praise  of  God,    When  he  returned  to 
Geneva  from  Germany  in  1542,  he  was  determined  to  find  someone  who 
would  provide  melodies  for  the  Psalms.    He  wanted  melodies  only;  the 
haraonized  tunes  formed  no  part  of  his  musical  scheme,     "He  desired 
his  congregations  to  sing  in  unison,  and  what  is  more,  the  tune  had 
to  be  written  on  the  principle  of  only  one  note  to  a  syllable.  So 
firmly  did  Calvin  establish  these  two  rules,  that  part  singing  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  Reformed  churches  until  the  last  century."  (2) 
Thus  the  Calvinistic  protestants  of  Geneva  repressed,  as  savoring  of 


(1)  Wilson,  Archibald:    The  Chorales 

(2)  Lightwood,  James  T.:  Hymn- tunes  and  their  story 
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Papacy,  the  artistic  eleraenta  in  music. 

Louis  Bourgeois,  a  needy  musician  living  at  Geneva, 
was  the  one  to  whom  Calvin  gave  the  task  of  setting  the  Psalms  to 
melodies.    Quit©  likely  he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  in  the  line 
of  music,  and  saw  to  it  that  such  melodies  were  produced.  The 
Genevan  Psalter  was  set  to  French  tunes,  taken  like  many  German 
chorale  tunes,  from  the  popular  secular  songs  of  the  day.    Of  Bourgeois' 
own  tunes,  Louis  Benson  says,  "Bourgeois  turned  out  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary genius  in  melody.    Of  his  eighty- five  tunes  in  the  Genevan 
Psalter,  almost  all  .  .  ,  are  of  great  merit  and  many  of  the  highest 
excellence.    Bourgois'  tunes  are  masterpieces,  which  have  remained 
popular  on  the  continent  from  the  first  ...  and  the  best  that  can 
be  imagined  for  solemn  congregational  singing  of  the  kind  which  wd  ; 
might  expect  in  England.     It  was  their  beauty  that  made  the  Genevati 
Psalmody  and  gave  it  wings  ...  It  became  necassary  to  translate 
the  Genevan  Psalter  into  almost  every  European  language,  always 
preserving  the  meters  and  rhythms  that  so  they  might  be  sung 
to  the  original  tunes."  (l) 

Along  with  the  Genevan  Psalter,  we  sHauid  not  overlook 
Ainsworth's  Psalter,  because  it  did  have  influence  in  England  and  in 


(l)  Benson,  Louis:    Hymnody  of  the  IShristian  Church 
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New  England.    Longfellow  has  inmiortalized  the  Ainsworth  Psalter  in 

his  poem,  "Miles  Stnadish": 

"Open  wide  upon  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  psalm-book  of 

Ainsworth, 

Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the  music  together, 
Rough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  atones  in  the  wall  of  a 

churchyard, 

Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  iMnning  vine  of  the  verses," 
It  is  significant  that  it  was  the  first  real  competitor  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  several  editions  of  it  were  published. 
Ainsworth 's  Psalter  contains  forty  tunes  set  forth  in  melody  only, 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  day.    The  book  was  compiled  in  Holland  for 
a  group  of  English  folk  temporarily  sojourning  there.    From  England 
they  had  brought  the  tunes  they  were  accustomed  to  sing,  but  in 
Holland  they  were  in  such  close  tontact  with  the  French  people,  that 
it  was  only  natural  that  French  tunes  should  creep  into  the  Psalter, 

^1  regard  to  the  source  of  music,  Ainsworth  himself  has 
left  us  this  statement:  "Tunes  for  the  Psalms  I  find  none  set  of  God; 
so  that  each  people  is  to  use  the  most  grave,  decent  and  comfortable 
manner  of  singing  that  they  know  ...  The  singing-notes,  therefore,  I 
have  most  taken  from  our  former  English  Psalms,  when  they  will  fit 
the  measure  of  the  verse.    And  for  the  other  long  verses  I  have  also 
takem  (for  the  most  part)  the  gravest  and  easiest  tunes  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  Psalms,"  (l)  It  is  safe  then  to  assume  that  the  greatest 
majority  of  the  tunes  were  of  French  origin,  since  those  taken  from 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  were  many  of  them  in  themselves  French  tunes. 

(l)  Pratt,  Waldo  S. :    Music  of  the  Pilgrims 
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This  is  certainly  true  of  the  two  tunes  from  Ainsworth's  Psalter 
whidi  are  familiar  to  us  today,  namely,  "Old  Hundred"  and  "Old  124th" (l) 
Ainsworth  used  abundantly  the  long  pentameter  forms  of  verse 
because  he  was  that  way  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  many  fine 
French  tunes.     It  has  been  said  that  it  was  very  likely  that  most  of 
the  tunes  of  Ainswvrth  were  not  new,  nor  even  freshly  adapted. 
Many  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Psalters  of  England  and  France. 
However,  this  can  be  said,  the  French  tunas  have  made  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  Psalmody  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  Anglican  Before  the  Reformation,  there  was 

hj^ran-tune. 

very  little  hymn-singing  in  England.  Since 
the  Roman  church  service  was  in  a  forgign  tongue,  it  can  be  easily 
seen  how  the  music  might  have  been  left  to  the  monks  and  priests. 
Beginning  with  the  Reformation,  we  find  England  becomming  more  and 
more  a  hymn-singing  nation.    These  hymn-tunes  of  England  might  have 
the  following  classification: 

1.  English  Psalmody. 

2.  The  Diatonic  Period  —  Late  sixteenth  century 

through  the  seventeenth. 

3.  The  Florid  School  —  eighteenth  century. 

4.  The  Modem  School  --  ninteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 

(l)  See  Addendum  number    6,    page  82. 
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English  English  Psalmody  was  greatly 

Psalmody, 

influenced  by  the  Calvinistic  Psalter, 
Many  of  the  Puritans,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  sought 
refuge  from  her  persecutions  in  Geneva.    There  they  learned  the 
Psalms  found  in  the  Genevan  Psalter.    They  also  drew  up  a  service 
of  their  own,  "to  which  they  attached  the  metrical  versions  of  the 
psalms  that  were  already  in  use,  together  with  the  tunes  they  had 
brought  with  them  and  written  for  their  own  use  in  Geneva,"  (l) 
This  'Sjas  known  as  the  Anglo-Genevan  Psaltor,  published  in  1556  and 
1558,    Of  these  two  books,  Mr,  Lightwood  says,  "They  may  be  called 
the  fountain-head  of  English  Psalmody,  for  here  we  find  tunes  that 
were  sung  regularly  in  our  English  churches  for  between  two  and  three 
centuries;  and  they  also  form  the  models  on  which  our  finest  hymn- 
tunes  have  been  written,"  (l) 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Puritans  ahould,  upon  their 
return  to  England  at  Queen  Mary's  death,  take  back  with  them  the 
Psalm  books  thay  had  used  at  Geneva,     In  1562,  the  complete  edition 
of  Stenihold  and  Hopkins  was  published,  known  as  Day's  Psalter,  This 
is  important  because  it  marks  the  first  time  these  tunes  were  set  to 
English  metrical  verse.    The  Calvinistic  characteristic  held  over, 
and  only  the  air  was  suhg.     In  their  unadorned  severity  they  suggest 
trie  Puritanical  influence. 

(l)  Lightwood,  James  T. ;  Hymn-tune  and  their  Story, 
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Diatonic 
Period. 


In  the  Diatonic  period,  we  find  the 


first  hymn-tunes  outside  the  field  of  Psalmody, 


written  by  English  composers  for  English  hymns.    These  early  English 
hymn-tunes  were  not  as  picturesque  as  the  German  Chorale,  nor  were 
they  as  extended  in  range  or  as  varied  in  character.    There  was  about 
them  a  certain  rugged  simplicity  which  won  for  them  favor  at  once. 
They  had  dignity  and  nobleness,  and  essentially,  they  fit  the  text 
with  which  they  were  associated. 


Thomas  Tallis,    Thomas  Tallis  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the 
English  hymn- tune  and  as  the  father  of  the  English  harmonized  chant. 
His  hj^-tunes  were  in  four  parts,  with  the  melody,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  time,  in  the  tenor.    Although  slig':Ttly  modified  from 
the  original,  we  still  use  one  of  his  hymn-tunes  —  "Tallis*  Evening 
Hymn".    This  tune  is  a  fine  exponent  of  the  Anglican  style,  yet,  as 
we  might  infer  from  its  construction,  Tallis  did  not  depart  from  the 
ecclesiastical  forms.    He  was  a  great  admirer  of  and  devoted  to  the 
sacred  principles  of  Palestrina.    But  when  he  did  use  "learned 
complications",   it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  astonishing  his  hearers. 
He  aimed  to  produce  true  devotion  by  means  of  the  use  of  pure  harmony, 
"Never  did  he  parade  his  ingenuity  at  the  expense  of  intrinsic 
truthfulness  to  his  ideals  and  to  his  high  purposes",  (l) 


The  outstanding  hymn-tune  writer  of  this  period  was 


(l)  Breed,  David  R, :  The  History  emd  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-tunes. 
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"Old  Hundred"  and  "Tallis'  Hymn"  are  the  oldest  repre- 
sentatives of  two  different  types,  which  at  first  were  antagonistic. 
One  has  the  characteristic  of  the  massive  dignity,  the  other  flowing 
freedom;  one  has  simple  radical  chords,  the  other  has  more  color 
and  v;armth  to  it.     In  other  words,  the  latter  is  a  step  towards  our 
modem  idea  of  the  Hymn-tune. 

There  were  three  other  leading  hymn  waiters  of  this 
period,  namely:  Orlando  Gibbons,  William  Croft  and  Samuel  Howard. 

Florid  To  have  sung  hymns  in  the  period 

School. 

of  the  Florid  School,  must  have  been 
interesting,  not  to  say  agonizing  at  times.    During  this  epoch, 
the  hymn-tunes  passed  into  the  form  which  we  knov/  as  the  fugue- 
tune.     In  these  tunes  there  was  an  alternation  of  parts,  not  all 
voices  would  sing  at  once,  but  coming  in  one  at  a  time,  they  would 
each  take  up  a  line  and  repeat  it  in  succession,  if  possible  with 
increasing  force,  the  closing  strain  being  a  grand  finale.  An 
exeunple  of  this  tune  type  is  "Lenox"  by  L.  Elson.    This  is,  however, 
a  true  example  of  the  fuguing  tune,  but  it  is  one  which  the  church 
has  been  willing  to  retain,  meaning  that  it  represents  the  form 
at  its  best. 
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One  criticism  of  these  fuguing  tunes  was  that  they 
went  too  far.     In  t'vo  respects  is  this  true:    Because  they  became 
so  extended,  they  became  inaj^icable  to  consecutive  verses  of  a 
given  hj^n.    Even  worse  than  that,  these  tunes  served  to 
express  merely  the  ingenuity  of  the  composer  and  the  contortions 
of  the  singers'  voices.    A  hymn-tune  which  is  to  have  a 
general  application  must  have  a  general  character,  i.e.,  it 
must  be  characterized  by  such  terms  as  "joyful",  "plaintive", 
"somber".    ^ymn-»tune3  of  general  character  can  not  have  a 
repetition  of  lines,  and  the  music  must  be  in  agreement  with 
all  the  verses,  not  merely  the  first. 

Tliese  fuguing  tunes  were  not  wholly  bad,  except 
as  they  represented  bad  art.    Their  movement  v/as  a  retrograde, 
rather  than  representative  of  progress.    They  did  express, 
however,  the  popular  demand  for  a  variety  in  hymn-tunes  and 
congregational  songs;  they  also  represent  a  commendable 
religious  aspiration.    Chief  among  the  composers  of  this  period  were: 
J. F,  Lampe,  A  Widdup,  and  Ssunuel  Wesley.    Of  this  group,  we 
need  pause  for  a  few  statements  of  the  hymn-tunes  of  Samuel 
Wesley.    They  may  be  rightly  characterized  as  the  finest 
of  all  English  tunes.    There  is  a  nobleness  and  sincerity  about 
them  which  has  made  them  live  through  the  years.      As  a 

composer  of  church  music,  he  ranked  with  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn. 
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While  in  his  hymn-tunes,  there  is  the  severity  of  the 


cathedral,  there  is  also  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  beauty. 


The  greatest  of  his  hymn-tunes  is  the  famous  "Aurelia", 


a 


stately  and  noble  tune. 


Ninteenth  and 
twentieth  century 
hyran- tunes . 


English  hymn-tune  into  three  parts. 


Mr.  Curwen  has  divided  the 


The  first  is  composed  of  those  "grand  old  tunes",  such  as  "Old  Hindred 
"French"  and    '*Winchester  Old".      These  are  harmonized  with 
chords  mostly  in  root  positions,  and  are  raassive  and  imposing. 
The  second  group,  are  those  dulcet  tunes  such  as  "Rockingham", 
and  "Melcombe",    which  are  less  rugged  and  bold,  and  are  mose 
sweet  and  flowing.    Tlie  third  type  is  that  in  which  harmony, 
not  melody,  is  studied.    "If  the  first  type  is  awe-inspiring, 
the  second  gives  pleasure,  while  the  third  is  general  melan- 
choly", (l)    To  show  more  clearly  what  he  means  by  these  three 
types,  he  has  illustrated  by  harmonizing    "Old  Hundred"  in  the 
three  ways.  (2) 


It  is  of  this  latter  type  that  Goeffry  Dearmer  has 


(1)  Curwen,  J.  Spencer:     Studies  in  Worship  Music,  First  series. 

(2)  See  Addendum  number  7,      pa;^e  82. 
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said,  "It  is  in  the  matter  of  rhytlim  that  the  hyon-tune  written  in 
the  ninteenth  century  most  conspicuously  failed;  their  prim  and  regular 
jog-trot  compared  ill  with  such  a  perfect  specimen  as  the  Genevan 
Psalter  42,  set  to  "Joy  and  triumph  everlasting"  in  the  Snglish 
Hymnal;  or  with  the  original  forms  of  many  tunes  of  that  style 
which  Victorian  taste  transformed  into  rhythmical  monotony."  Dickinson 
on  the  other  hand  feels  that  the  hyrnn-tunes  of  this  period  have  a 
greater  warmth  and  feeling  and  that  they  are  of  novel  form  and 
coloring.    The  beauty  of  the  melodies  ajad  the  striking  harmonies  made 
them  stand  apart  from  any  other  type  of  congregational  hymn-tune. 
They  have  inspired  a  love  of  that  which  is  present  and  most  salutary 
in  worship.    There  are,  however,  not  a  few  that  are  too  sophisticated 
for  the  congregations  today,  and  are  much  more  suited  to  the  choir. 
Still  anot-ier  English  composer  has  this  criticism  to  make,  "The  great 
fault  of  modern  hymn-tunes  is  that  they  are  too  much  in  the 
character  of  part-songs.    The    finest  hymn-tunes  are  those  which  are 
plainest,  and  full  of  broad  strong  effects.     The  hjmin-tune  is  not  for 
the  choir,  but  for  the  congregation,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be 
what  everyone  can  sing.    The  melody  is  all- important",  (l) 
These  are  some  of  the    regnant  comments  on  the  Modem  English  Hymn-tune. 

One  of  the  leading  hymn-writers  of  t  lis  period  is  John 
(l)  Curwen,  J.  Spencer:     Studies  in  Worship  Music.  First  Series, 
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B,  Dykes,  whose  tunes  even  IJir.  Curwen  admits  are  good  examples  of 
judicious  use  of  free  harmonies.    They  contain  striking  harmonies, 
yet  they  are  never  overdone.    They  are  smooth  and  singable,  and  of 
graceful  contour.    His  part-writing  is  masterful,  each  part  being 
tuneful  and  interesting,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  bass 
part.    He  keenly  appreciated  the  underlying  thought  of  the  text,  and 
his  tunes  reflect  a  conscious  thoug.itfulness  in  relating  tune  and 
text.    Of  Dykes  it  is  said  tliat  his  choice  of  text  has  always  been 
the  best.    The  words,   "Holy,  Holy,  Holy",  by  Heber,  are  the  best 
words  of  praise,  and  he  has  fitted  with  them  the  best  tune  of 
praise,  "It  is  not  that  his  music  is  so  superior  to  that  of  the 
others,  as  that  it  is  more  generally  representative  of  the 
perfect  hymn-tune.    We  may  take  anything  which  he  has  contributed 
to  modern  collections  and  set  it  up  as  a  standard,  saying,  'This 
is  what  a  tune  ougnt  to  be  for  such  a  hymn  as  this*,"  (l) 


Contemporary  with  John  B,  Dykes  are  the  hymn- tune 
composers,  John  Goss;  William  Monk,  who  has  edited  "Hymns.  Ancient 
and  Moderni  a  hyjnn  book  which  has  had  the  largest  circulation  of 
any;  George  J,  Elvey;  Edward  J,  Hopkins,  in  whose  work  as  in  that 
of  Henry  Smart,  v/e  notice  a  more  lyrical  and  emotional  vein  than 
has  been  exhibited  before.    Standing  out  above  these  are  the 


(l)  Breed,  David  R, :  The  History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-tunes 
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hymn- tunes  of  Henry  Smart  and  Joseph  Bamby.    With  Henry  Smart,  ^ve 
quite  distinctly  have  the  feeling  for  the  first  time,  of  a  definite 
wedding  of  text  and  music.    With  the  poetry  of  the  Church  becoming 
more  devotional  and  more  personal  in  character,  the  necessity  for 
tunes  with  similar  characteristics  became  more  apparent.  Thus 
some  of  the  tunes  of  Henry  Smart  mean  little  unless  they  are  with 
the  text  they  were  originally  written  for.     "Regent  Square", 
"Pilgrims"  and  "Nachtlied"  are  among  his  most  popular  tunes. 

The  tunes  of  Joseph  Barnby,  have  often  vied  with  those 
of  John  B.  Dykes,  in  popular  appreciation.    By  many,  the  tunes 
of  Barnby  are  considered  superior.    While  his  hiTrins  are  for  the 
congregation,  many  of  them  would  come  in  the  group  of  choir-tunes, 
because  of  their  harmonic  complexities.    His  fondness  «  Varoraatics 
and  unusual  intervals,  require  trained  singers  to  do  them  justice. 
His  tunes,  "Paradise"  and  "Mar  Saba"  are  among  his  finest.  The 
tune  "Merrial"  illustrates  the  importance  he  held  for  harmony  over 
melody. 

The  still  more  modem  hymn-tunes,  those  of  the 
twentieth  century,  are  many  of  t  lem  derived  from  folk-songs. 
Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  has  included  forty-four  English  traditional 
melodies  in  The  English  Hymnal  .  and  these  to  advantage.    There  is 
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a  simplicity  and  naivete  about  them  which  is  charming  in  this  over- 
sophisticated  world  in  which  we  live.     Their  contribution  will 
be  more  fully  discussed  in  Section  two  of  this  thesis. 

The  American  When  we  consider  the  American 

hymn- tune 

hymn-tune,  we  are  considering  a  practically 
new  field.    This  is  especially  true  when  we  think  of  the  tunes 
written  by  our  modem  hymn-t'one  writers  as  being  the  American  Hymn# 
But,  like  30  many  things  American,  its  background  lies  in  the 
old  world. 

Hymn-tunes  of  There  were  two  Psalm  books  used  in 

the  Colonists. 

the  Colonies,    The  Stemhold  eaid  Hopkins 
Psalter  was  used  by  all  the  Colonists,  except  the  Plymouth,  which  used 
the  Ainsworth  Psalter.  This  was  especially  prepared  for  them  by 
Henry  Ainsworth,  while  they  were  in  Holland,  and  was  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1612, 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  new 
translation  of  the  Ainsworth  Psalter  becsune  necessary.    The  Congregational 
church  appointed  a  committee  to  '.vork  on  this;  the  result,     The  Bay- 
State  Psalm  Book,  being  published  in  1636,  and  was  the  first  book 
ever  printed  in  America,     Ih  1698,  the  P»alm  book  first  included 
music.     Concerning  these  tunes,  Mr,  Pratt  says,   "The  Pilgrims  moved 
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in  a  song-atmosphere,    iielodies  were  mostly  caugit  by  ear  and 
caught  from  an  actual  singing  voice.  ,  ,  They  were  thought  as 
pure  melodies,  not  as  contours  of  a  flowing  stream  of  key-board 
harmony.  .  «   It  may  be,  guessed  that  the  tempo  originally  v/as  not 
slow  or  heavy,  but  lively  and  sparkling,  and  that  the  accents  were 
full  and  hearty."  (l) 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  tie  Psalm-tune  began  to 
lose  its  hold.    Judge  Sewall  spoke  of  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  Psalm  singing  met.    Very  often  the  members  of  the  congregation 
refused  to  sing  the  same  tune,     "It  took  ten  years  of  controversy  to 
persuade  the  New  England  conscience  that  a  regulated  tune  did  not 
infringe  upon  individual  freedom  to  worship  God  in  one's  independent 
way,"  (2)    By  1760,  the  people  were  ready  for  a  decided  change  in 
congregational  singing,  and  from  that  time  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel  Song  era,  we  find  interesting  experiments  being  made  in  the 
development  of  the  hymn-tune. 

Of  the  important  writers  of  the  early  hymn- tunes,  first 
to  be  mentioned  might  be  William  Billings,  a  tanner  by  trade,  but 
also  an  enthusiast  for  music.    His  tunes  appealed  to  the  rising  spirit 
of  the  Revolution.    They  were  patterned  after  the  fuguing  tunes 


(1)  Pratt,  Waldo  :     Musi  c  of  t  'oe  Pil;:rLr.3 

(2)  Benson,  Louis:  The  Hymnodv  of  the  Christian  Church 
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which  were  so  popular  in  England  at  the  time.     Billings  was 
most  enthusiastic  over  t  lis  type  of  tune,  and  described  it  thus: 
"It  has  twenty  times  the  power  of  the  old  slow  tunes,  each 
part  straining  for  mastery  and  victory,  the  audience  entertained  and 
delighted,  their  minds  surpassing  agitated  and  extremely  fluctuated, 
sometimes  declaring  for  one  part,  sometimes  for  another.    Now  the 
solemn  bass  demands  their  attention,  next  the  tenor;  now  the 
lofty  counter,  nov;  the  volatile  treble.    Now  here,  now  there:  now 
here  again,  —  0  ecstatic  .'Rush  on,  ye  sons  of  harmony  i"  (l) 
The  people  of  New  England  caught  the  contagion  of  tht;se  swinging 
mtlodies,  ana  the  thrill  of  their  fuguing  venture.    One  of 
Billings'  tunes,  "Chester",  set  to  "Let  tryants  strike  their  rod", 
played  a  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 


Whereas  the  tunes  of  Billings  were  only  for  his  day, 
the  tunes  of  Lowell  Mason  have  come  down  to  us  today  and  are  in  use 
in  many  of  our  churches  now.    His  tunes  were  not  as  revolutionary  as 
those  of  Billings,  but  were  written  more  in  the  chorale  style,  sober, 
dignified,  melodious.    His  harmonies  v/ere  simple,  with  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  religious  feeling.  I'He  so  tactfully  encouraged  a 
calming  down  of  public  taste,  that  the  tunes  he  wrote  not  only  have 
lived,  but  are  among  the  tunes  m.ost  characteristicly  having  spiritual 


(l)  Lutkin,  Peter:    Music  in  the  Church 
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value.    Tv/o  of  his  tunes,  "Hamburg"  and  "Olmutz"  were  arrangements 
from  Gregorian  tones.    His  "Missionary  Hymn",  "Olivet"  and  "Bethany" 
are  sung  in  most  of  our  churches  today. 

Parlor  music  Following  Lowell  Liason,  there 

type  of  aymn- 

tune.  came  a  period  when  the  hymn-tune  became 

more  dainty;  the  type  which  might  be  called,  parlor  music.    At  that 
time,  the  leadership  of  c  iurch  music  v/as  in  the  hands  of  certain 
foreign-bom  musicians  who  knew  nothing  of  American  traditions,  and 
v/ho  were  somewhat  bored  with  the  hymn-tunes  of  Lowell  Liason.  They 
strove  to  cultivate  in  the  people,  the  art  of  listening,  rather  than 
participating  in  the  song  of  the  church.    Along  with  this  "dainty" 
type  of  hymn-tune  came  the  sacred  quartet,  displacing  the  choral 
music. 

While  the  Bay- State  Psalm  Book  printed  the  tunes  with 
the  psalms  in  a  later  edition,  yet  it  is  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher  that 
we  owe  the  type  of  hymnal  used  in  our  churches  today.    He  proposed 
to  his  organist,  Dardus  E.  Jones,  the  preparation  of  a  small  book  of 
tunes  to  be  used  by  the  congregation.    This  book  of  hymns  and  tunes. 
Temple  Melodies,  became  the  inspiration  for  the  larger  and  more 
pretentious  work,  the  Pl^outh  Collection    of  1855.    These  two  not 
only  fixed  t  le  type  of  the  American  hymnal  in  the  lines  of  the 
original  resporation,  but  they  helped  to  restore  congregational  singing. 
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In  America,  as  in  I^nglcmd,  the  Oxford  movement  had 
its  influence.    The  novelty  of  the  Oxford  h^mn-tunes  "lay  in  their 
freshness  of  melody  and  delicacy  of  harmonization.   .  .  The  new 
melodies  \?ere  sentimental  rather  taan  strenuous,  and  often  plaintive; 
supported  in  the  inner  parts  by  what  may  be  called  a  sentimental 
use  of  close  harniony,  in  the  manner  of  current  part-song,  as  over 
against  the  independently  melodious  counterpoint  of  the  old  psalm 
tunes."  (l)    These  tunes  aoon  v/on  the  favor  of  the  church 
musicians  and  congregations  alike,  ard  became  the  characteristic 
Victorian  hymn-tune.    While  their  music  is  beautiful,  it  Is  the 
kind  used  in  part-song  v/riting.    They  lack  exhilaration  and  Christian 
virility,  but  they  do  bring  a  message  distinctly  spiritual.  They 
have  a  curious  gift  of  suggesting  to  the  imagination  that  a  yearning 
after  holiness  is  the  way  to  God's  peace."  ( 1;    T  ;us  we  rind  our 
stage  being  made  ready  for  tie  entrance  of  the  Gospel  Song. 


The  Gospel  About  the  last  quarter  of  the 

Song. 

ninteenth  century,  there  evolved  the  Gospel 
hymn-tune,  which  Benson  calls,   "a  new  type  of  t'^ne,  more  or  less 
involving  the  hymn  itself."    He  furtier  says  that  it  was  just  a 
modern  instance  of  taut  lighter  .lymn  which  has  always  hovered 
around  the  church.    This  tune  is  hi  gily  charged  with  emotion,  its 

(l)  Benson,  Louis:  iiymnodv  of  the  Christian  Church 
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lody  is  contagious,  v/ith  pathetic  or  ringing  notes,   its  rhythm  is 
generally  that  of  the  march  or  dance  rhythm,  and  very  often  is  a  waltz y- 
three-four  rhytlim.     Its  liarmony  is  thin  and  unchanging  through  the 
measure.     It  gairis  its  effect  by  those  popul-xr  means  of  solo,  repeat, 
burden,  and  chorus.     It  appeals  to  the  common  people,  the  "man  of  the 
street",  rather  than  to  the  cultured  and  more  thoughtful  person. 

While  the  Gospel  song  is  distinctly  considered  an 
American  type  of  hymn-tune,  yet  it  had  its  birth  in  England.    This  was 
during  a  Moody  and  Sankey  campaign  iri  Newcastle,  England  in  1873.  It 
does  help  to  ease  our  conscience  somewhat  to  realize  that  it  was  the 
demand  of  the  English  people  that  brought  about  the  first  publication 
of  t  le  songs  that  Mr.  Sankey  used  in  the  meetings  conducted  by  D^-vight 
L.  Moody,    T  lis  demand  resulted  in  the  book,  Sacred  SonRS  and  Solos  by 
Ira  D,  Sankey.    Very  soon  after  this  publication,  I-ajor  D.A,  Whittler, 
a  friend  of  :ir.  Moody,  and   'is  musician,  P.P.  B15.ss,  published  a 
similar  book  called,  Sospel  Songs.     In  1875,  the  two  musicians^  Sanlcey  and 
Bliss,   decided  to  combine  their  compositions  in  one  book  which  t  ley 
called.  Gospel  Hymns  and  Sacred  Song:s«     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Rev.  Breed  says  that  the  circulation  of  this  book  and  its  five 
consecutive  editions  is  surpassed  only  by  Hyrons,  Ancient  and  Modern  (l) 

There  has  alv/ays  been  much  debate  concerning  the  character 

(l)  Breed,  David  R. :  The  History  and  Use  of  H-/mns  and  Hymn- tunes 
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a.r.d  t.-ie  place  of  the  Gospel  songs  in  our  churches.    Some  hold  that 
they  are  very  harmful  because  they  have  distorted  the  taste  and 
majiners  of  a  worshiping  congregation.    Others  strongly  insist  that 
they  have  been  greatly  benefited,  and  that  the  Gospel  songs  have  pro- 
moted praise  and  genuine  devotion. 

If  we  weigh  the  question  impartially,  we  find  that 
there  are  a  few  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Gospel  hyinn.    America  was 
not  entirely  out  of  the  clutches  of  t  lie  austeer  and  somber  hynai-tunes, 
tunes  that  dragged  and  were  lifeless,  tunes  which  were  dull  and  which 
were  sung  in  a  lifeless  manner.    The  Gospel  Song  is  the  extreme  in 
the  opposite  direction;  t  .le  pendulum  had  compleyely  swung  to  the 
opposite  side.     Thus  for  constructive  criticism  of  tiie  Gospel  Song, 
v/e  might  say  that  it  suggested  a  better  use  of  the  hymn-tune,  and 
that  through  observation  of  their  methods,  cur  congregational 
singing  has  been  much  improved.     "There  is  far  too  much  sameness  in 
our  praise.    We  sing  most  of  our  tunes  at  the  same  rate  and  v;ith 
the  same  degree  of  force.     The  minister  and  the  choir  care  too 
little  whether  any  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  the  sentiment  of  the 
hymn  or  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  tune  to  which  it  is  set.  The 
great  congregations  which  sang  the  Gospel  Songs  were  taught  til  'shade' 
them,",  (l)    There  was  a  sympathetic  feeling  between  congregation  and 

(l)  Breed,  David  R. :  The  History  and  Use  of  -I^/mns  and  Hymn-tunes. 
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choir.    There  was  variation  in  singing  even  the  same  aong,  v/hich 
might  v;ell  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  sing  some  of  our 
stately  church  hymn-tunes.     If  the  same  interest  was  shown  in  the 
singing  of  our  solid  church  hymns,  the  enjoyment  and  value  of 
singing  the  Gospel  Song  would  soon  disappear. 

On  the  opposite  side,  there  is  this  to  be  said.  The 
Gospel  Song  music  is  far  below  the  standard  set  up  by  our  best 
secular  musicians  of  tae  day.    A  caurch  relying  on  the  Gospel  Song, 
should  seriously  ask  itself  if  it  is  wise  and  profitable  in  the 
long  run  to  hold  to  a  standard  of  music  which  is  for  inferior 
to  the  standards  of  secular  music  and  literature.    The  church  must 
keep  its  spiritual  culture  on  the  same  plain  as  its  intellectual 
movem-ents.    One  who  is  accustomed  to  the  poetry  of  Milton  and 
Tennyson,  wno  enjoy>and  understands  the  music  of  Beithoven  and 
Bach,  certainly  should  not  be  expected  to  lower  his  standards  of 
appreciation  to  take  in  on  Sunday  morning  the  sentimentality  of 
the  Gospel  Song.    To  such  a  person,  these  songs  are  insipid  and 
vulgar. 

More  specifically,  there  are  defects  in  t  ie  Gospel 
Song  which  are  objectionable  to  the  thoughtful  person.     In  the 
first  place,  the  solo  and  chorus  feature,  v/hich  is  so  widely  used. 
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in  these  tunea,  is  most  objectionable.    One  modern  composer,  when 
asked  to  contribute  a  lyran-tune  for  a  recent   iiymnal  replied  that  he 
would  rather  compose  a  sonata  any  time  than  a  hymn-tune.     It  takes 
much  leas  skill  to  write  a  simple  solo  with  a  most  simple  chorus  or 
refrain,  than  it  does  to  write  a  good  hymn-tune  with  four  solid 
partsf    Because  harmony  means  so  little  to  them,  the  rhythm  so 
much,  it  is  much  easier  to  put  these  tunes  across,  especially  if  t  iis 
rhythm  is  the  least  bit  "catchy".     Further,  the  imitation  of  the 
fugue  tune  prevailed,  which  certainly  v/as  not  an  advancement  musically, 
v/here  congregational  singing  was  concerned. 

The  structure  of  these  tunes  is  loose  and  prosaic.  In 
them,  the  harmony  changes  but  once  a  bar,  and  sometic^es,  once  a 
phrase  as  against  a  change  of  hannony  at  every  beat  in  a  good  hymn- 
tune.    Furthenaore,  they  violate  all  manner  of  rules  in  harmony. 
These  tunes  are  filled  with  parallel  fifths  and  octaves,  double 
leading  tones,  v/rong  progressions,  etc.    Very  often,  to  a  good 
stately  hymn,  t  iese  weak  melodies  would  be  sung,  thus  connecting 
with  good  words  these  trifling  melodies.    The  plan  and  structure  of 
these  tunes  was  bad  enough,  but  v/hen  we  think  of  the  wholesale 
manner  in  which  they  v/ere  tuened  out,  we  can  see   :ow  they  settled 
into  mannerisms. 
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The  Gospel  Songs,  v/hich  with  Sankey  and  Bliss  started  out 
on  spiritual  and  possibly  sincere  lines,  soon  became  degenerate. 
Their  sentimentality  wins  for  them  followers  from  among  those  who  do 
not  think  when  they  sing  hyrans;  their  popular  and  catchy  rhythjn  drav/s 
those  who  are  musically  lazy,  but  the  thirJcing  church  goers,  while  real- 
izing their  place  in  history  and  their  possible  value  in  "soul- 
'A'inning"  services,  will  prefer  the  hymns  and  hymn-tunes  w  lich  have 
music,  poetic  and  spiritual  value. 

Modem  American  There  is  being  written  today  a 

hymn-tune. 

more  modern  hymn-tune,  more  characteristic, 
than  anything  which  has  gone  before  it,  of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  spirit.     It  has  dignity,  but  the  dignity  of  the  old  Psalm- 
tune  is  somewhat  modified  and  is  dramatized  by  the  color  of  the 
period  which  followed  it.    The  breadth  of  the  Fsalm-tune  is  rein- 
stated, but  there  is  auded  to  is  a  genuine  warmth.    There  is  more 
freedom,  and  a  wider  range.     If  hymn-tunes  are  selected  from 
secular  sources,  this  is  carefully  and  judiciously  done,  keeping 
the  worship  purpose  in  mind.    The  harmony  is  richer  and  more  varied; 
the  accomprmiment  of  these  tunes  is  either  very  expressive,  or  it  is 
nil.    While  these  tunes  are  somewhat  more  difficult,  yet  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  t'le  congregation  whose  leaders  are  willing  to 
make  a  little  effort  to  instruct  them,    Lorenz    says  of  the  modern 
American  hymn-tune,  "In  no  other  field  of  church  activity  has  America 
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done  so  much  for  religious  life  abroad,  or  wielded  so  wide  an 
influence  as  in  the  hymn-tune.    These  tunes,  moreover,  are  the  work 
of  our  own  people  and,  what  is  more  importajit,  are  adapted  to  our 
use,  because  they  are  the  product  of  our  peculiar  conditions  and 
of  our  American  individuality  of  spirit  and  thought.     In  other  v/ords, 
they  are  an  expression  of  the  peculiar  nervous  conditions  which 
stamp  our  social,  mental  and  religious  life  as  distinctly  American."  (l) 
While  Mr,  Lorenz  calles  this  a  statement  about  the  modem  American 
hymn-tune,  he  is  in  reality  considering  the  Gospel  hymn,  and  not  the 
hymn-tune  as  it  is  being  written  today  by  such  musicians  as  T.  Tertius 
Noble J  Walter  Henry  Hall  of  Columbia;  Rob  Roy  Peery,  one  of  the 
editors  for  Pressor;  Edward  Shippen  Barnes;  George  Henry  Day;  Peter 
C,  Lutkini  and  Horatio  Parker. 

The  tune,  "St.  Dustan's",  by  Windred  Douglas,  is  folk- 
song in  character,         is  folk-sdng  in  character  not  only  in  the 
melody,  but  also  in  the  v/ay  in  which  the  composer  has  treated  its 
harmonization,     ■'•he  tune  "St,  Wilfrid",  written  by  Walter  Henry  Hall, 
in  its  beginning  and  ead  approached  a  chomle  style,      ThSre  is  a 
breadth  and  massiveness  about  it  which  comes  from  good  harmonization; 
its  melody  is  singable,  and  one  which  is  not  only  rather  simple, 
but  it  is  thrilling  as  well,  (3)  Horatio  Parker's  "Jubilate",  while 
a  little  older  than  the  above  two,  yet  is  representative  of  this 
period.     It  borders  in  style  somewhat  on  the  Victorian  Era,  V/hile 

(1)  Lorenz,  A,    Practical  Church  IJusic 

(2)  See  Addendum  number  17, page  90. 

(3)  See  Addendum  number  18,page  91, 
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it  is  more/^ieve  in  harmonization,  its  melody  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  and  breath  taking.     It  is  a  glorious  hymn- tune,  however, 
to  sing,  (l)    However,  all  in  all,  no  finer  example  of  the  American 
tune  can  we  give  than  "Euroclydon",  by  T,  Tertius  Koble  —  the 
setting  of  "Fierce  was  the  wild  billow".     It  is  not  altogether 
extravagent  to  say  that  it  is  all  to  be  desired  in  hyriin-tune  writing. 
At  least,  it  has  a  standard  which  is  well  worth  following,  (2) 


(1)  See  Addendum  number  19,  page  92, 

(2)  See  Addendum  number  8,    page  33, 
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II,  HYMN-TUNES  HAVE  BEEN  ENRICHED  BY  THEIR  EVOLUTION 
FROM  OUTSIDE  SOURCES,  NMffiLY,  SECULAR  AND 
SACRED. 

We  have  thus  far  defined  a  hymn-tune,  first  by  using  a 
verbal  definition,  and  second,  by  showing  historically  how  hymn- 
tunes  have  been  used.    We  are  now  concerned  with  the  problem  of  how 
they  have  been  enriched  by  their  evolution  from  outside  sources,  and 
specifically,  from  sacred  and  secular  sources.    Our  historical 
survey  has  shown  that  before  we  had  "tune-writers",  we  had  "tune- 
setters";  in  other  words,  before  hyran-tunes  were  written  as  such, 
they  were  borrowed  from  accredible  sources.    We  propose  now  to  give 
some  specific  instances  of  where  these  various  source  materials  have 
enriched  our  hyran-tunes. 

Sacred  vs.  What  makes  music  sacred,  and  what 

secular. 

makes  it  secular  is  a  question  which  has 
often  baffled  those  who  must  make  the  distinction,    "Music  in 
itself  is  neither  sacred  nor  secular,  and  each  piece  must  be  judged 
by  its  merits.    Where  there  are  living  secular  associations  to  a 
tune,  it  cannot  of  course,  be  employed  in  worship."  (l)    When  we 
realize  that  the  Monastery  was  the  only  place  one  could  study  music 
in  the  early  centuries  of  Christanity,  we  can  at  least  say  that 
secular  music  had  a  good  start.    Especially  was  it  true  of  the 
Middle  Ages  tliat  there  was  not  as  great  a  difference  between  sacred 
and  secular  music  as  that  difference  is  marked  today.    This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  life  of  a  village  was  centered  about  the 

(l)  Ourwen,  J,  Spencer:  Studies  in  Worship  Music.  First  Series. 
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Cathedral.    People  depended  upon  it  for  their  social  life  as  well 
as  their  spiritual  life.    On  the  village  green  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral,  they  would  dance  their  folk-dances.    They  built  villages 
around  the  Cathedral,  instead  of  the  Cathedral  being  built  in  the 
center  of  the  coianiunity.    Hence,  their  expression  of  the  social  and 
the  spiritual  would  be  more  closely  linked.    There  was,  even  so,  a 
feeling  among  the  clergy  tliat  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
sacred  and  the  secular.     "The  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus"  was  composed 
by  Palestrina  to  illustrate  this  difference.    However,  comparatively 
speaking,  it  has  only  been  recently  that  there  has  been  such  a  gulf 
betv/een  sacred  and  secular  music. 

"Lifting"  There  is,  in  the  very  process  by 

hymn-tunes. 

which  we  obtain  our  hynm-tunes,  a  moral 
question  involved.    Is  it  right  to  "lift"  a  hyirm-tune?    Will  a 
melody  written  as  a  theme  of  a  symphony,  or  an  oratorio,  or  motet, 
adequately  serve  as  a  hymn-tune  if  it  is  taken  from  its  original 
source?    A  glance  through  the  index  of  "Composers  and  Source  Material" 
will  prove  to  us  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  hymn-tunes  are 
arrangements  of  one  sort  or  anot  ler.    Sometines  it  is  so  disguised 
that  we  can  hardly  recognize  the  original,  while  again  it  may  be  the 
original  verbatim. 

Not  only  is  hymnody  guilty  of  "lifting"  a  melody,  but 
also  are  our  public  schools.  It  is  a  common  practice  of  theirs  to 
simplify  the  great  master-pieces  of  the  world.    The  Public  School 
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chorus  sings  simplified  versions  of  the  Messiali,  simplified 
choruses  from  great  operas  and  oratorios,  while  the  Public 
School  orchestra  plays  simplified  symphonies.    Instead  of  the 
pupils  listening  to  these  great  masterpieces,  they  actually 
perform  them,  and  this  is  of  more  lasting  value. 

At  first  the  Public  Schools  were  greatly  criticized  for 
doing  this  type  of  musical  study.  This  criticism  was  then  well 
deserved  because  the  workmanship  was  very  poor,  and  was  in  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  arrangers.    Of  late,  however,  fine  work  has  been 
done,  work  that  is  worthy  of  commendation.    If  favorable  criticism 
can  be  applied  to  the  Public  School  arrangements  of  melodies,  can 
not  the  same  be  true  of  the  hymn-tune,  provided  the  arrangement  is 
carefully  and  artistically  done. 

Secular  Sources.  Most  of  the  secular  sources 

(1)  Of  Chorales. 

of  the  German  Chorale  melodies  are  the 
folk-tunes.    There  are  certain  differences  existing  between  the 
secular  folk-tunes  and  the  German  folk-hymn.    The  secular  melodies 
wecr  a  more  modern  aspect.    Some  of  them  are  not  as  old;  they  are  of 
a  later  date.    Others,  wiiich  are  just  as  old  as  the  folk-hymn,  seem 
more  modem  because  of  the  change  which  keeps  creeping  into  them. 
The  folk-hymn  belongs  to  the  congregation,  therefore,  it  is  sung 
for  generations  in  the  same  manner.    But  not  so  with  the  secular 
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folk-tunes.     They  belong  to  everyone,  to  every  age.    Therefore,  they 
have  to  keep  modern;  they  have  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  so  to  speak, 
and  so  were  more  subject  to  variation.    Further,  these  secular  melodies 
shov;  signs  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  old  tonal  system.    A  third 
distinguishing  feature  is  their  strongly  marked  and  varied  rhythm. 
Because  the  Church  was  for  many  centuries  the  only  school  of  music, 
even  the  secular  tunes  to  some  extent  bear  the  marks  of  the  cloister. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  a  greater 
interest  was  taken  in  these  folk-songs  and  folk-hynns  because  of  tine 
meirtersingers,  and  the  minstrels.    They  would  go  about  the  country 
singing  their  own  songs,  singing  the  songs  from  other  districts,  and 
taking  the  songs  of  those  they  were  visiting  away  with  them.  Thus 
there  was  a  grand  exchange,  and  an  enthusuasm  for  the  new  tunes. 
And  so  the  stage  was  set  for  the  reformers  who  wished  to  use  these 
melodies, 

Schweitzer  well  says  that  "all  true  art  and  deeply  felt 
music  has  its  home  on  the  heights  where  art  and  religion  dwell." 
This  statanent  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Chorale  books.    One  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  chorale  tunes  is  the  secular  folk-songs.  These 
tunes  were  adapted  to  sacred  poetry.    Even  before  the  time  of  Luther 
and  his  reformers,  it  was  coranon  practice  to  transfer  the  melodies 
from  the  profane  poems  to  the  religious. 
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Nor  was  the  only  concern  of  the  Reformers  to  secure 
suitable  tunes  for  their  hymns.    There  was  underneath  it  all  the 
desire  to  reform  the  music  of  the  day.    They  felt  that  if  they  could 
supply  good  words,  elevating  word*  to  the  secular  tunes,  it  would  raise 
the  popular  music  of  the  day  to  a  higher  standard.    The  title  page 
of  a  collection  of  songs  brought  out  at  Frankfurt  in  the  year  1571, 
reads  as  follows:  "Street  songs,  Cavalier  songs  and  mountain 
songs,  transformed  into  Christian  and  moral  songs,  for  the 
abolishing  in  course  of  time  of  the  bad  and  vexatious  practice  of 
singing  idle  and  shsuneful  songs  in  the  street,  in  t 'r©  field  and  at 
home,  by  substituting  for  them  good,  sacred,  honest  words,"  (l) 
In  folk-songs,  the  production  of  the  melodies  could  never  keep 
pace  with  the  writing  of  the  words,  so  very  often  a  single  tune  had 
to  do  duty  for  aiany  sets  of  words.    With  the  object  of  utilizing 
folk-song  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction,  the  same  tune  was 
sometimes  provided  with  "sacred  parodies"  of  its  original  verse. 
These  "sacred  parodies"  were  influential  factors  towards  making 
sacred  melodies  popular  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

Possibly  the  best  known  instance  of  a  secular  song 
being  used  with  sacred  words,  is  the  Passion  Chorale,  so  freely  used 
by  Bach  in  his  "St,  Matthew's  Passion".    This  chorale  melody  was 
composed  by  Leo  Hassler  for  th  love  song  entitled,  "Mein  G'mut  ish 
mir  Verwirret",     It  was  but  twelve  years  after  this  song  appeared 


(1)  Wilson,  Archibald:    The  Chorales 
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that  it  was  set  to  Knowll's  Funeral  Hymn,  "Herzlich  thut  mich 
verlangen".    This  melody  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  by 
Bach,  and  in  it  he  has  used  the  greatest  possible  harmonic 
possibilities.    The  translation  we  most  often  sing  to  it  is,  "0 
Sacred  Head  now  Wounded",  (l) 

Another  very  interesting  chorale  tune  is  the  one 
called  "Innsburck,"    It  was  originally  set  to  the  secular  text, 
"Innsburck  ich  muss  dich  lass",  which  translated  is,  "Innsbruck, 
I  must  leave  thee,"    It  first  carae  to  light  about  1475,  and  v;as 
used  with  religious  v/ords  for  the  first  time  about  1505,    Bohne  says 
of  this  tune,  "So  has  this  simple  tune  lived  its  life.    Created,  it 
may  be,  on  the  high-road  by  workmen  sad  at  leaving  their  native 
town,  it  has  been  sung  in  the  church  and  in  the  home,  on  occasions 
both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  played  at  evening  from  the  church  tower 
by  comet  and  tower-horn,  and  is  still,  after  four  hundred  years,  one 
of  the  most  beloved  of  hymn-tunes",  (2)    The  translation  of  the  sacred 
words  is  as  follows:  "0  world,   I  must  leave  thee,  I  go  my  way  into 
the  everlasting  place  in  the  merciful  hands  of  God".  (3) 

Interesting  also  is  the  derivation  of  the  tune  "Austria", 
from  an  old  Croatian  melody.    The  stories  about  this  tune  usually 
say  that  it  was  written  after  having  been  inspired  by  the  English 

(1)  See  Addenda,  page    81  number  4, 

(2)  Wilson,  Archibald:    Tlie  Chorales 

(3)  See  Addendum  number  9,         page  84, 
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national  anthem,    Theae  stories  forget  to  mention  that  the  greatest 
influences  were  Croatian  melodies  with  which  Haydn  was  so  familiar 
that  they  have  served  as  source  material  for  many  of  his  larger 
works.    Because  of  the  somewhat  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Croatian  folk-song  —  a  strong  opening  theme  usually  followed  by  a 
weaker,  or  even  anti- climax  —  Haydn  usually  employed  the  opening 
theme  only,    V/e  find  tlois  to  be  the  case  with  the  tune  "Austria", 
There  are  five  quite  similar  folk-tunes,  all  having  the  same 
beginning,  (l)    Very  likely,  as  Mr.  Hadow  suggests,  these  folk- 
tunes  were  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote  the  National  Anthem  in  1797, 
"It  was  no  momentary  inspiration,  no  sudden  impromptu  that  should  come 
into  existence  at  full  growth;  like  most  of  Beethoven's  music,  it  was 
carefully  made,  and  by  deliberate  weighing  of  alternatives."  (2) 

The  second  strain  of  the  folk-song,  being  too  short  to 
fit  the  poem,  was  extended  by  Haydn,     Ijastead  of. 


1        .  }1 

r-C-^ 

t    >    >  ' 

The  melody,  as  can  be  seen,  was  made  more  dignified  by  using  a 

(1)  See  Addendum  number    10,      page  85. 

(2)  Hadow,  W.H, :  A  Croatian  Composer 
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broader  time  signature.    After  several  changes,  (l)  the  result 
was  the  tune  "Austria"  as  we  use  it  today  in  our  hymnals. 

The  French  chorale  tunss  were  dependent  upon  the 
secular  tunes,  most  of  which  were  folk-tunes.    There  is,  however,  a 
little  difference  between  the  French  and  the  German  use  of  these 
folk  melodies.    The  Psalm  tunes  of  the  French  can  only  be  said  to 
be  based  upon  the  secular  tunes,  since  only  a  phrase  or  a  character- 
istic of  the  tune  was  employed  for  use  v/ith  religious  words.  They 
were  modified  in  order  that  they  might  have,  as  Calvin  says,  "le 
poids  et  majeste"  which  is  proper  for  sacred  music. 

However,  with  Masses,  it  is  quite  different.  There 
ms  a  wide-spread  practice  of  using  the  popular  melodies  of  the  day 
as  the  tenor  or  chief  melody  of  the  mass.     They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  use  the  secular  words  in  the  tenor  part,  while  at  the  sajne  time, 
the  singers  of  the  other  parts  would  be  using  the  words  of  the 
Sanctus  or  Credo.    The  song  "The  one-armed  man"  was  a  favorite  for 
this  purpose,  and  has  been  used  in  fifty  or  more  masses.  Another 
favorite  and  well-known  tune  which  was  coimiionly  used  was,  "Malbrouch 
s'en  va-t-en  Guerre", 

(l)  See  Addendum  number  10,      page  85. 
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The  singing  Nor  were  the  chorale  writers  the  only 

Methodists. 

ones  who  delved  into  secular  sources  for  their 
hymn-tunes.    The  Methodists  also  used  secular  material,  taeir  material 
coming  more  from  the  classics  than  from  folk-sotigs.    At  about  the 
time  the  Methodist  movement  became  prominent,  the  congregations  had 
been  using  tunes  for  the  Psalms  which  were  common  to  all.  They 
had  been  singing  the  same  few  tunes  over  and  over  again,  so  that  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  singing  in  the  Church  of  England  in  those  days 
was  in  a  rather  depleted  state.    Of  these  tunes,  few  of  them,  if  any 
were  sung  correctly;  often  the  metre  of  the  tune  did  not  correspond 
to  the  metre  of  the  Psalm,    Very  rightly  did  John  Wesley  attack,  as 
one  of  the  most  necessary  needs  of  improvement,  the  singing  among 
the  people  to  whom  he  preached. 

One  of  the  early  Methodist  tunes  is  taken  from  Handel's 
opera  Richard  I.    The  arrangement  of  it  found  in  John  Wesley's 
Foundery  Tune-Book,  is  most  miserable  indeed.    The  editor  transcribed 
the  violin  part  from  the  score  as  the  melody,  thus  making  the 
melody  go  to  a  high  D.  (l)    As  Mr,  Lightwood  adds  to  this  tune,  "it 
is  doubtful  if  the  early  Methodists  ever  managed  to  get  up  to  tais 
high  note;  or  if  they  did,  it  is  still  more  doubtful  if  they  would 
ever  get  down  again".  (2) 

(1)  See  Addendum  number  11       page  86, 

(2)  Lightwood,  James  T, :  Hymn- tunes  and  their  story 
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Another  arrangement  from  a  classic  made  popular  by 
the  Methodists J  is  the  tune  from  Haydn's  "Creation",  used  with  the 
hymn,  "The  Spacious  Firmament  on  high",  by  Addison.    This  is  still  to 
be  found  in  our  modem  hymn-books,  and  represents  not  only  a  tune  borrowed 
from  secular  sources,  but  represents  the  florid  style  of  music 
as  well. 

One  of  the  airs  of  Handel's  little  known  opera,  "Susanna", 
gained  much  popularity.     It  was  forthwith  used  as  a  hymn-tune  by 
these  early  Methodists,  and  was  printed  in  Harmon ia  Sacra.  It 
appeared  as  late  as  1849,  and  was  known  as  "Halifax"  (l) 

A  popular  song  which  was  adapted,  probably  because  "a 
well-known  tune  ensured  more  hearty  singing",  was  Carey's  popular 
ballad  used  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Admiral  Vernon  from  taking 
Portobella  in  1739.    This  tune  was  too  good  to  let  pass  by,  so 
Wesley  paraphrased  the  words  and  made  out  o f  it  a  hymn  on  the 
Last  Judgment.  (2) 

Two  other  popular  songs  by  the  composer  Henry  Holcombe, 
find  their  way  into  the  hymn-books  of  the  early  Methodists.  They 
are  "A  thought  on  a  spring  morning",  the  tune  of  which  has  been 
named  "Cheshunt";  and  "Amo's  Vale",  which  has  been  used  under  the 
name  "Guernsey". 

(1)  See  Addendum  number  13,        page  87. 

(2)  See  Addendum  number  12,        page  86. 
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The  origin  of  the  tune  "Coventry"  which  appeared  in 
the  first  Sunday  School  tune  book  issued  by  the  Wesleyan  I»Iethodist8, 
is  most  interesting.     It  is  a  dance  tune  used  in  the  northera 
part  of  England,  and  in  fact  is  still  being  used.    There  seema  to 
be  no  record  of  its  being  a  hymn-tune  any  earlier  than  1351,  when 
it  appeared  in  aasv  Music  for  Church  Choirs,  a  Catholic  publication. 

The  Oxford  About  this  tine,  the  great  Oxford 

Movement. 

movement  arose  in  England.    This  movement  was 
more  influential,  however,  in  regard  to  the  text,  while  their 
leaders  did  very  little  borrowing  for  hymn-tunes.    Most  of  their 
tunes  were  origijial;  they  did  not  go  to  either  existing  secular  or 
sacred  sources  for  musical  material. 

Lay  Those  who  followed  in  the  foot- 

Evangel  ism. 

steps  of  Sankey  and  Bliss,  not  only 
produced  an  inferior  quality  of  music,  but  they  used  adaptions  which 
were  poorly  and  unmusicianly  done.    They  chose  music  from  opera  and 
light  opera;  melodies  which  could  be  worked  over  into  tunes  of  the 
most  jubilant  sort.    Had  some  of  our  great  composers  heard  their 
melodies  being  so  sung,  they  would  no  doubt  have  turned  over  in 
their  graves.    Not  only  did  they  use  the  melodies  in  a  cheapening 

(l)  See  Addendum  number   14       page  88. 
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manner,  but  the  harmony,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  which  they  attached 
to  tVem,  was  their  own,  and  not  that  of  the  original.  Consequently 
these  tunes  also  had  harmonic  changes  once  a  measure  or  phrase, 
the  right  hand  playing  the  melody,  the  left  hand  giving  an  "Um-pah- 
pah"  accompaniment. 

Their  indiscriminate  use  of  secular  tunes  was  no  doubt 
well  meaning.    One  of  their  publications,  "The  Jubilate,  "a  book 
of  unique  features,    A  compilation  intended  for  progressive,  advanced 
Sunday  Schools",  is  truly  a  unique  edition,     It  rigjxtly  claims  that 
the  "whole  world  of  music  has  been  drawn  from"  to  make  the  book.  It 
unrlghtly  claims  that  "the  best  of  Christian  hymnology"  has  been 
selected.    We  also  doubt  the  veracity  of  such  a  statement  as  "the 
song  of  Jubilate  grade  higher  than  in  any  other".     It  is  quite 
true  that  tlieir  secular  melodi-^s  are  all  splendid  melodies  when 
used  in  their  secular  associations,  but  their  arrangement  in  this 
book  has  made  their  spiritual  values  as  hymn- tunes  impossible.  The 
Pilgriiii  Chorus,  the  Anvil  chorus,  Huraoresque,  and  even  The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,  Mendelssohn's  Spring  son^and  Gounod's  Soldiers  Chorus; 
all  these  are  used,  and  not  to  the  grace  of  God,  nor  the  beauty 
of  music. 

Modem  hymn-  We  now  come  to  the  modern  hymn-books, 

tune  leaders, 

whose  tunes  are  a  credit  to  hymnology.  There 
is  today  among  the  leaders  in  music,  a  great  interest  being  shown  in 


» 
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the  recovery  of  folk-tunes.    There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  new  interest.     Folk-music  has  always,  more  or  less, 
held  a  fascination  for  people;  our  modem  musicians  have  brought  it 
to  a  focal  point.    These  musicians  have  had  a  wider  and  broader 
education,  so  that  the  research  necessary  has  not  presented  such  a 
problem.    They  have  known  how  to  go  about  the  study,  and  how  to  note 
to  the  best  advantage  their  results.    Because  of  the  greater  ease  in 
traveling,  thay  have  been  able  to  go  farther  into  the  highways  and 
byv/ays,  and  thus  have  secured  material  which  a  generation  or  so  ago 
might  have  been  impossible  to  obtain.    Another  factor,  is  that  these 
musicians  have  had  more  financial  aid  to  back  them,  either  their  own 
funds,  or  that  furnished  by  an  interested  group  of  people.    Thus  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  finer  things  from  them,  and  in  most  cases  we 
have  not  been  disappointed. 

Among  the  leaders  of  this  raoveiaant  are  Archibald  Thomas 
Davidson  of  Harvard  University,  and  editor  of  the  Harvard  University 
H'l/rnn  Book:  Clarence  Dickinson  of  the  Union  Theolojrical  Seminaryi 
Harvey  B,  Gaul,  who  has  done  special  work  in  the  field  of  research 
for  Choir  »lnging;  Dr.  H,  WalforA.  Davies;  Mr,  Gustav  von  Hoist; 
Mr,  Alfred  Whitehead;  and  Dr,  R,  Vaughan  V/illiams,  editor  of  the 
English  Hymnal  and  of  the  Oxford  Book  of  Carols,    The  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Hymn  Book  does  not  bring  us  as  much  new  material  in  the 
field  of  folk-music,  as  does  The  English  Hymnal,    The  Harvard  Hymjial 
uses  the  more  conservative  tunes  which  have  been  used  through  the 
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centuries.    Fewer  tunes  are  used,  and  these  are  used  over  and  over 
again  with  the  idea  that  they  are  the  very  best  to  be  had  and  are 
therefore  the  only  ones  to  use.    The  English  Hymnal,  on  the  other 
hand,  repeats  only  a  few  of  the  hymn-tunes,  and  uses  a  wider  selec- 
tion.    In  many  instances  two  tunes  are  given  to  a  hymn,  one  in  the 
old  mode  and  the  other  called  a  "modern  tune".    We  might  classify 
these  two  hymn-books  as  the  educational  hymn-tune  books  of  the 
modem  age. 

Tunes  from  Let  us  consider  now  the  hymn- tunes 

Sacred  sources. 

which  are  derived  from  sacred  sources.    As  has 
been  pointed  out,  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  secular  can  not 
be  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation.    Mr.  Terry  feels  that  up  until 
the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  distinction  between  sacred  and 
secular,  and  then  the  only  distinction  which  was  made  was  among  the 
Englislg  speaking  people.     In  reality,  therefore,  we  are  speaking 
only  in  relative  terms,  or  in  terms  which  accept  certain  words  as 
sacred  and  certain  ones  as  religious. 

Several  of  our  best  and  most  valuable  hymn- tunes  have 
come  from  that  school  in  music  which  was  characterized  as  the 

apella  school.  Palestrina,  of  course,  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  group.  The  only  hymn-tune  which  can  be  ascribed  to  him  is 
"Victory",  which  comes  from  liis  "Gloria  Patri".    This  tune  has 
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given  much  enrichment  to  our  hymn-books,  v/e  wish  there  might  be 
more  from  the  same  pen.    From  Praetorius,  we  gain  two  hymn-tunes, 
neither  of  which  are  very  well  known.    One  is  "Es  ish  ein'  ros' 
entspungen",  which  is  an  ancient  German  melody,  harmonized  chiefly 
by  Praetorius.    The  other  is  "Puer  Nobis  Nascitur",  which  comes 
from  the  "Musae  Sioniae",  part  VI,  1609.    The  tune  itself  has  been 
traced  back  to  a  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  carol,  but  it  was 
used  by  Praetorius  and  has  come  more  directly  fron  him. 

Oriando  Gibbons,  v'ao  represents  the  English  acapella 
school  has  contributed  several  hymn-tunes  to  our  hymjials.  His 
tunes  come  more  from  his  songs  than  they    do  from   lis  choral  works. 
Bach*s    aria,  "My  heart  ever  faithful",     has  given  us  the  hymn- 
tune  "Faithful". 

Another  fertile  source  of  hymn-tunes,  and  one  which 
is  being  used  more  and  more,  is  the  ninteenth  century  anthem.     Such  an 
anthems  as  Ivanoff's  "Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  Soul"j  Caesar  Franc's 
"One  Blundred  and  Fiftieth  Psalm";  Joseph  Barnby's  "Sweet  is  thy  Mercy, 
Lord",  are  all  source  material  for  hymn-tunes.    The  new  Anglican 
Hymnal  has  included  v/ithin  its  covers,  hymn- tunes  wiich  might  well 
be  considered  choir  hymns,  or  congregational  anthems.    For  the 
average  congregation,  it  is  as  yet  too  aggressive,  but  there  is  a 
hope  that  in  time  our  con  ;regat ions  will  be  able  to  use  some  of  the 
more  simple  anthems  which  are  worshipful. 
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Durchomponiert 
style  of  hyran- 
tune. 


The  durchomponiert  style  of 
hymn-tune  is  one  quite  closely  skin  to 


the  congregational  anthem.    This  type  of  hymn  is  broader,  in  that 
each  verse  need  not  have  the  same  melody  or  theme.     It  becomes, 
in  reality  a  small  anthem,  and  the  question  again  is,  whether  or 
not  our  congregations  are  able  to  use  this  form  of  hpin-turie.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  allows  for  a  more  sincere  interpretation  of  the 
text,  and  permits  us  to  use  texts  which  have  irregular  rhythm. 
Prof.  H.  Augustine  Smith  has  used  this  durehcomponiert  style  of 
hymn-tune  in  his  two  recent  publications,  The  New  Hymnal  for 
American  Youths  and  the  American  Student  Hymnal,  two  of  those 
tunes  being  "JJecision"  and  "Song  of  the  Pilgrims", 

Folk- hymns.  Two  groups  of  folk-hymns  are 


today.    The  first  of  these  is  the  carol;  the  second,  the  spiritual. 
The  first  group,  the  carol  —  that  interesting  collection  of 
tunes  which  have  sprung  from  tlie  lives  of  the  people  --  is  being 
used  more  and  more  throughout  the  whole  year,  as  carols  were 
originally  intended. 


"Orient is  partibus",  which  has  been  associated  with  the  melody 
kno^Ti  as  "The  Hymn  of  the  Ass".     It  was  used  at  the  performance 
of  the  mystery  play  during  the  Middle  Ages,  r.nd  probably 


being  more  widely  used  as  hymn-tunes 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  carol  tunes  is 
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as  a  ritualistic  dance.    Two  other  carol  tunes  have  made  their 
way  into  our  hymnnls  to  stay.    They  are  "In  Dulce  Jubio"  and  the 
"Bohemian  Carol".     Still  another  is  the  lovely  French  carol, 
"Bring  a  torch,  Jeanette,  Isabella".    A  hymnal  in  the  field  of 
carols  which  would  parallel  The  English  Hymnal  or  the  Harvard 
Ul^iversitv  Hymn  Bo,o)t.  is  The  Oxford  Book  of  Carols «  edited  by 
R.  Vaughan  Williajns  and  Percy  Dearmer.    This  shows  scbolarljt'  research 
in  the  field  of  carol  tunes  and  carol  texts. 

Because  of  their  characteristic  folk-song  melody  and 
harmony,  the  Negro  spirituals  are  being  more  and  more  used.  "Sv/ing 
low,  sweet  chariot",  "Steal  av/ay  to  Jesus",  "Were  ydu  there  when 
they  crucified  my  Lord?",  are  some  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
most  popular.    America  is  gaining  a  sense  of  true  appreciation  of 
that  art  form  which  she  can  call  her  own. 

Other  religious  sources,  namely  the  oratorio,  cantata, 
mass  and  motet,  have  furnished  us  with  material  for  hymn-tunes.  The 
tunes  of  Michael  Haydn,  "Lyons"  and  "Greenland",  are  undoubtedly  from 
masses,  for  his  compositions  were  all  in  that  field,  "Kelcombe" 
was  first  used  as  a  setting  of  "0  Salutaris"  in  Samuel  Webbe's 
Collection  of  Motets  or  Antiphons.  1792.     "Veni  Emanuel"  is  thought 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  French  Missal,  possibly  a  composite  of 
plain-song  melodies  taken  from  the  setting  o  f  the  Kyrie. 


Handel's  works  have  given  us  much  source  material  for 
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hynm-tunee.    "Antioch"  is  a  composite  of  two  Messiah  themes, 
"Lift  up  your  heads"  and  "Comfort  ye".    Although  it  is  not 
literally  taken,  the  tune  "Munich"  comes  from  llendelssohn's 
Elijah,  the  chorus,   "Cast  thy  burden^  upon  the  Lord",  The 
chorus,  "The  heavens  are  telling"  from  Joseph  Haydn *s  oratorio, 
"The  Creation"    has  given  us  the  tune  "Creation",    ^'^e  can  be 
deeply  grateful  that  we  have  such  a  wealth  of  material  from  which 
we  can  get  hy ran- tunes. 

Our  hymn-tunes,  therefore,  have  stretched  out  into  practically 
every  field  of  mueic  and  have  gathered  from  these  fields,  either  the 
tune  itself,  or  the  germ  of  the  tune.    We  can  rightly  say,  theni 
that  the  hymn-tune  is  one  of  the  mo*t  inclusive  ajnd  far-reaching 
forms  of  musical  art. 


• 
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III.  THE  VALUE  OF  A  HYLIN-TUME  AS  SUCH  CAN  ONLY  BE 
DETERMINED  BY  A  STRICT  MEASUREKiENT  OF  IT. 

The  value  of  the  hymn-tune  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  strict  measurement  of  it.    This  evaluation  must  be  carried  on  in 
tv/o  fields,  namely,  that  of  music  and  that  of  worship.     The  only 
balanced  hymn-tune  we  can  have  is  the  one  which  measures  up  to  the 
standard  in  both  fields.    First  let  us  consider  the  music 
measurement. 

Its  music  must  Peter  Lutkin  says  in  his  book,  Music  in 

measure  up  to 

a  critical  the  Church.   "A  good  tune  is  most  difficult  to 

standard. 

write  because  within  very  circumscribed 
limits  something  definite  and  characteristic  must  be  expressed. 
While  comparatively  simple  material  must  be  used,  it  should  be 
neither  commonplace  nor  reminiscent.    The  parts  must  be  in  conven- 
ient range  of  the  different  voices.    The  harmonic  frane  must  not  be 
too  elaborate  for  the  melodic  picture.     It  must  be  concise,  logical, 
artistic,  and  well-balanced.     It  must  have  sentiment  without  senti- 
mentality, dignity  without  angularity. "  (l)    Thus  we  can  see  that  the 
composition  of  a  hymn-tune  is  not  such  a  simple  matter  after  all,  or 
we  might  say,  its  simplicity  makes  it  difficult. 

Melodic  First,  we  must  measure  a  hymn-tune  by 

measurement. 

its  melody.    From  texts  in  Counterpoint,  we 
can  obtain  a  fair  judgment  of  what  a  good  melody  should  consist, 

(l)  Lutkin,  Pet^r:    Music  in  the  church 
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One  of  the  first  countrapuntal  rules  is  that  the  melody  must  be  led 
as  smoothly  and  as  evenly  as  possible,  step-wise  progressions  being 
prefered  to  skips  or  jumps.    This  does  not  mean  that  there  can  be 
no  skips,  because  a  melody  without  skips  becomes  very  monotonous. 
The  conjunct  movement  used  must  be  that  which  the  average  voice  can 
easily  do.    Some  of  the  more  simpler  rules  in  regard  to  this  are  such 
as  these;  narrow  leaps  may  be  used;  two  skips  succeeding  an  octave 
should  not  follow  each  other;  unusual  intervals  should  be  avoided; 
after  a  wide  skip,  the  melody  should  turn  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Technically,  there  are  some  of  the  rules  which  should  govern  good 
melody. 

Tunes  which  contain  unusual  intervals  should  be  exchanged 
for  tunes  of  simpler  construction,    Phillips  Brooks'  song,  "0  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem",  is  generally  sung  to  the  tune  "St,  Louis",  by 
Redner,    While  this  tune  itself  is  beautiful,  it  is  not  easily 
mastered  because  of  the  unusual  intervals  it  contains.  Especially 
is  it  difficult  for  the  children  to  sing  and  to  sing  in  tune, 
although  it  was  written  for  them. 

The  melody  must  not  cover  too  great  a  range,  for  the 
average  voice  in  t  :b  congregation  is  quite  limited.    Our  later  com- 
pilers are  more  or  less  taking  care  of  this  difficulty  by  substi- 
tuting for  hymns  of  too  great  range,  more  simple  ones,    A  striking 
exampie  of  a  tune  with,    too  wide  a  range,  while  it  may  not  be  classed 
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exactly  as  a  hymn-tune,  is  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner". 

Above  all,  the  melody  must  be  singable.    The  congrega- 
tion should  not  have  to  force  itself  to  sing  a  hyrnn.    This  does  not 
mean  hymn-tunes  should  be  so  simple  that  they  could  be  sung  without 
thought,  but  with  the  average  amount  of  training,  if  a  hymn- tune  is 
singable,  it  can  be  easily  and  joyfully  mastered,     "Some  little 
training  ought  to  be  expected  in  every  congregation.    The  best  tunes 
are  seldom  mastered  by  hearing  them  a  couple  of  times.    Both  the 
pleasure  and  the  profit  of  worship  are  enhanced  in  the  attempt  to 
render  a  worthy  composition.    But  tunes  that  can  never  be  sung 
except  by  trained  musicians  ought  not  to  be  announced  from  the 
pulpit,"  (l)  The  melody  must  show  vigor,  dignity  and  devotion. 

Harmonic  To  Calvin,  melody  was  all  that  was 

measurement,       required  of  a  hymn-tune;  but  in  our  times,  we 

need  to  enrich  the  melody  by  good  harmony,  which  has  richness  and 

depth.    First  of  all,  the  harmony  must  be  pure.    It  must  follow  all 

the  essential  rules  of  good  harmony.    The  chords  must  be  solid,  and 

must  move  by  accepted  progressions.    The  inner  voices  must  not 

yield  to  the  popular  "close  harmony". 

Our  earliest  tunes  were  built  on  contrapuntal  lines; 

(l)  Breed,  David  R, :  The  History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-tunes 
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the  inner  voices  were  melodies  in  themselves.    Then  as  harmony  came 
into  prominence,  a  tune  was  harmonized,  first  with  the  melody  in  the 
tenor,  and  later  v/ith  it  in  the  soprano.     This  first  harmonization 
was  very  open,  with  root  chords  predominating,  and  with  a  change  of 
harmony  at  every  beat.    Gradually,  as  the  hymn-tune  was  affected  by 
the  Romantic  School,  chromatics  crept  into  the  harmony,  which  some 
feel  sentimentalized  and  weakened  the  hymn-tune.    Sir  George  Llacfarren 
is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  recant  my  once  firm  opinion  that  the  strict 
diatonic  style  of  contrapuntal  masters  only  should  be  employed  for 
the  music  of  the  sanctuary,  being  convinced  that  sincere  feelings 
must  have  their  faithful  utterance  in  unrestricted  expression,  and 
being  confident  that  the  truthfulness  of  t  ie  composers  must  impart 
itself  to  the  listeners."  (l)    But  he  further  cautions,  "The  rapid 
passages  frequent  in  modem  music,  the  quickly  changing  harmonies, 
and  very  far  more  the  chromatic  element  which  strongly  characterizes 
the  writing  of  the  day,  is  all  but  incompatible  with  good,  and  un- 
questionable so  with  grand  effect,  in  building  of  the  fonn  and 
proportion  of  our  cathedrals,"  (l) 

The  above  statements  were  made  in  1867,     Since  then  our 
ears  have  become  accustomed  to  dissonant  sounds,  in  fact  we  look  for 
them  to  give  a  little  more  "punch"  to  our  tunes.     Yet  no  matter  how 
much  we  do  like  the  modern  dissonant  harmony,  we  must  face  the  fact 

(l)  Curwen,  J,  Spencer:    Studies  in  Worship  Music,  First  Series, 
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that  our  congregations  are  not  ready  to  sing  them.    Such  harmony  is 
baffling  and  confusing  to  them.    Even  though  they  v/ere  ready  for 
dissonant  harmony,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  kind  of  harmony  is 
really  worshipfxd,.    The  tendency  to  go  back  to  the  sixth  chord  of  the 
plagal  cadence  is  much  more  churchly  than  the  seventh.    Thus  we  might 
give  as  a  practical  suggestion  for  harmony  of  the  modern  hymn-tune, 
the  using  of  a  conservative  accepted  style       the  day. 

Some  mention  must  be  made  of  the  violation  of  the  rules 
of  harmony  which  we  find  in  our  hymn-tunes.    In  no  otiier  field  do 
musicians  seem  to  be  so  careless.     Composers  who  wouldn't  allov/  such 
things  to  happen  in  larger  works,  allov/  parallel  fifths,  octaves, 
doubling  of  the  leading  tone,  and  the  third  of  a  chord.    The  greatest 
offenders  in  this  respect  are  the  Gospel  Song  writers.    Most  of  them 
probable  had  no  training  in  harmony  or  the  writing  of  music.    It  was 
purely  ear  guidance  and  that  was  by  no  means  accurate. 

Rhythmic  While  rhythm  is  very  important  to  the 

measurement, 

hjrmn-tune,  its  importance  must  be  subtly  felt. 
Its  importance  lies  in  its  ability  to  help  the  singer  walk  along 
through  the  hymn,  not  as  an  inflated  balloon  hoisting  the  singer 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,    A  hymn-tune  giving  rhythm  pre- 
eminence, is  the  most  unbalanced  type  of  hymn-tune. 

The  rhythm  of  a  hymn-tune  has  been  greatly  tampered  with 
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by  editors.    To  illustrate,  v/e  have  three  examples  of  rhythm  of 
Mr,  Monk's  well-knowri  hymn,  "Abide  with  me";  the  first  is  the 
original;  the  second  is  from  "Songs  of  Worship  for  the  Sunday  School", 
New  York,  1887;  the  third  is  from  "Scottish  Psalmody",  revised  edition, 
1873:  (l) 


Often  the  accent  of  the  text  and  tune  do  not  fit.  It 
is  most  important  that  they  do.    The.  rhythm  of  the  tune  must  be  the 
same  as  the  rhythm  of  the  words.    No  matter  how  good  a  tune,  or  how 
noble  a  text,  unless  this  is  true,  they  will  be  impossible  to  go 
together.    One  minister,  announcing  the  hymn,  "Ye  Seirvants  of  the 
Lord",  refused  to  sing  the  tune  "Laban"  which  is  set  to  it,  and  selected 
instead  the  tune  "Soldiers  of  Christ",    The  effect  was  naturally 
disastrous;  the  reason  may  be  seen  by  the  following  illustration: 
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Total  structure  It  might  be  said  of  these  three  measure- 

symphonic, 

ments  of  a  hymn- tune  —  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhytlim  ~  that  melody  should  move  cross-wise,  simply  and  smoothly, 
yet  with  vigor;  harmony  should  reach  up  and  down,  with  firmness  and 


(l)  See  Addenda,  page    ^89      number  is. 
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dignity;  rhythm  is  that  which  binds  the  two  together.     It  does  not 
take  much  effort,  as  Lutkin  says,  to  put  "together  agreeable  chord 
progressions  allied  to  a  singable  melody,  and  amateurs  are  disposed 
to  think  that  this  constitutes  a  hymn-tune.    Such  as  these  are  turned 
out  by  the  thousands.    Well  worn  phrases  from  good  tunes  are  re- 
vamped after  the  manner  of  a  rag-carpet,  and  their  very  familiarity, 
which  breeds  contempt  in  the  musician,  gives  them  a  popular  vogue, 
for  they  are  both  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  sing",  (l)    It  is  quite 
a  different  matter  to  produce  a  hymn-tune,  the  total  structure  of  which 
may  be  symphonic.    The  phrases  of  such  a  tune  may  be  likened  to 
the  movements  of  a  symphony,  each  phrase  being  a  statement  of  a  * 
theme  worthy  of  symphonic  treatment.    The  melody  of  such  a  hymn- tune 
will  be  well  drawn,  not  made  up  of  notes  which  are  not  related 
to  each  other,  or  which  insist  on  the  reiteration  of  the  same  notes 
to  a  stage  of  weariness.    The  rhythm  of  such  a  tune  will  be  stately 
and  dignified;  one  will  not  feel  that  it  is  vulgar,  obtrusive  or 
trivial.    There  will  be  a  sense  of  value  about  it.    The  harmonic 
parts  will  be  interesting  and  distinctive;  they  will  not  evade  the 
problems  melody  suggest,  but  will  solve  them.    This  harmony  will  be 
a  growth  in  beauty  from  beginning  to  end,  arriving  finally  at  a 
climax.    Thus  we  would  measure  a  hymn-tune,  musically. 


Worship  standards  a  hymn-tune,  no  matter  how 

by  which  we  can 

measure  a  hymn-  good  it  is  musically,  unless  it  is  used, 

tune. 

it  is  worthless.    It  is  written  to  be 


(1)  Lutkin,  Pet«r:    Music  in  t  'fS  Church 


used  in  a  service  of  worship,  therefore  we  must  evaluate  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  worship;  we  must  consider  standards  of  worship, 
sxid  measure  our  hymn- tunes  by  them,     "'I  wish',  wrote  Luther  to  his 
friend  Spalatin,  'to  make  German  hymns  for  the  people,  that  the 
Word  of  God  may  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  means  of  song  also, '  These 
words  and  many  other  passages  in  his  writings  show  what  immense 
importance  Luther  attached  to  music  as  an  aid  to  worship."  (l) 


To  begin  v/ith,  we  must  define  worship.    The  term  worship 
comes  from  the  Greek  and  means  worth-ship.     It  implies  a  feeling, 
a  recognition  and  assertion  of  worth.    Worship  is  man's  reach  toward 
God  and  God's  reach  toward  man.    It  thus  includes  an  awareness  of  God; 
it  is  our  reverent  attitude  toward  God,    Worship  is  further,  an  adventure, 
an  adventure  in  the  sense  that  we  venture  into  the  unseen,  and 
an  adventure  of  self-realization.    Our  hymn-tune  must  be  such  that 
it  will  not  in  any  way,  limit  the  definition  of  worship. 

Can  a  hymn- tune  The  question  of  whether  a  hymn- 

without  text  be 

worshipful?  tune,  standing  without  the  text,  can  be 

worshipful,  is  one  which  has  arguments  on  both  sides.    Already  that 
subject  has  been  discussed  in  regard  to  sacred  and  secular  music,  one 
authority  claiming  there  is  no  difference  between  sacred  and  secular 
except  when  a  tune  or  melody  is  or  has  been  associated  with  one  or 


(l)  Wilson,  Archibald  W, :    The  Chorales 
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the  other^    This  statement  would  infer,  of  course,  that  the  text 

association  determines  the  kind  of  tune.    However,  we  may  also 

consider  it  to  mean  not  only  the  text  association,  but  also  the 
association  of  thought,  time  and  place. 


If  we  do  not  consider  the  idea  of  association,  but 
listen  only  to  the  tune,  our  judgnent  becomes  confused.  Rhythm 
may  be  a  helping  factor.    There  is  quite  a  difference  between  the 
rhythm  of  the  Symphony's  playing  of  Dvorak's  Largo  from  the  New 
World  Symphony,  smd  that  of  the  orchestra  in  the  dance  hall.  Yet 
we  know  that  they  have  taken  this  tune,  which  is  capable  of 
association  with  spiritual  words,  and  by  a  change  of  rhythm,  have 
made  it  a  popular  dance  tune.    So  we  come  back  to  the  question, 
can  a  hymn-tune,  without  the  text,  be  worshipful? 


Both  Mr.  Benson  and  Mr.  Breed  feel  that  the  two  must 
be  used  together  before  the  tune  can  be  said  to  be  worshipful,  "The 
hymn  and  hymn-tune  are  a  substantial  unity.    The  one  without  the 
other  has  a  barren  existence,  is  but  a  half  a  self,  and  perishes  in 
its  unproductiveness."  (l)    Mr.  Benson  says,  "Except  in  intent  and 
thought  association  there  can  hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  Christian 
'  music.    Indeed  if  we  are  to  divide  life  into  compartments  and  set 
aside  only  one  as  dedicated  to  religion,  it  is  questionable  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  distinctively  religious  music.    There  is, 
of  course,  carnal  and  spiritual  music.    But  in  music  that  is 


(l)  Breed,  David  R, :  The  History  and  Use  of  Hymns  and  Hymn-tunes. 
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pure  in  feeling  and  uplifting,  who  can  draw  the  line  between 
secular  and  sacred?"  (l) 

However,  if  we  use  hymn-tunes  without  the  text  in  our 
services  of  worship  —  as  prelude,  interlude,  prayer  response  — 
for  the  average  person  it  will  be  worshipful,  provided  the  tune 
itself  meets  the  tests  of  the  above  music  measurement,  r.nd  is  played 
in  such  a  way  that  the  listener  will  feel  the  worship  of  it  —  the 
awareness  of  God,  the  coimiunion  and  fellowship  with  God,  the  adventure 
implied  in  worship  itself. 


Unity  of  Care  must  be  taken  in  uniting  a  hymn- 

text  and 

tune.  tune  and  a  hymn.    Not  only  must  they  fit  in  accent 

and  rhythm,  but  their  thought  must  be  unified.     If  the  mood  of  the 
hymn  is  joyful,  it  must  be  sung  to  a  tune  of  joy;  if  the  mood  is 
that  of  sorrow,  surely  we  would  not  sing  it  to  a  glee.    An  instance 
of  this  is  the  hymn  "0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem",  while  joyous,  is 
essentially  quiet;  in  each  verse  there  is  a  reference  to  the  stillness, 
silence,  prayer.    The  tune  "Forest  Green"  is  a  splendid  tune,  but  it 
is  rolicking,  vigorous,  and,  if  one  can  imagine  a  group  of  men  sing- 
ing it  who  liked  to  sing  it,  one  must  admit  that  it  would  be  quite 
boisterous  in  spots.    This  tune  does  not  in  thought  fit  the  text. 
An  example  of  a  tune  well  fitted  to  the  text  might  be  Maker's  tune 
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(l)  Benscni    Louis:  The  Hymnodv  of  the  Christian  Church 
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••Whittier",  set  to  Whittier's  text,  "Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind". 
The  tune  is  quiet,  and  yet,  where  it  needs  to  be  hard  and  crashing, 
it  is  capable  of  these  characteristics.     In  The  English  Hymnal,  this 
is  set  to  another  perfectly  fine  hymn-tune,  but  one  which  is  not  in 
unity  with  the  text.    The  tune  used  in  this  instance  is  "Hammersmith", 
by  Gladstone, 

Very  often,  the  old  tune  which  we  associate  with  a  text, 
really  should  not  be  sung  with  it.    Then  a  new  tune  is  needed.  Care 
must  be  t^ken,  however,  to  critically  examine  a  new  tune,  and  about 
it  ask,  whether  it  with  the  text  makes  a  unified  whole,  stating  one 
thougiit  and  leading  in  one  direction. 

Does  it  fit  Another  way  which  we  can  determine 

the  occasion? 

the  value  of  a  hymn-tune  in  worship  is  whether 
or  not  it  fits  the  occasion.     If  we  sing  a  hymn-tune  which  is 
definitely  associated  with  a  certain  occasion,  our  mind  goes  to  that 
occasion  instead  of  being  centered  on  that  which  is  at  hand.  This 
happens  very  often  when  a  hymn-tune,  usually  associated  with  a 
certain  text,  is  trajisfered  to  another  hymn.    Further  than  that,  if  our 
occasion  demaands  a  joyous  hymn,  the  hymn-tune  must  likewise  be 
joyous.    From  the  standpoint  of  worship,  even  a  little  point  like 
this  can  either  help  or  hinder. 
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Is  it  Hymns  are  primarily  for  the 

con  gregat  ional ? 

congregation  to  sing,  therefore,  our  hymn- 
tunes  must  be  congregational,    H3nnn-tunes  must  make  it  possible  for 
the  congregation  t^  participate  in  the  worship  through  singing. 
This  meajis  that  our  tunes  must  be  singable,  but  it  does  not  meem 
that  we  must  always  choose  the  simple  ones.    No  congregation 
likes  to  feel  that  they  are  not  making  progress;  no  congregation  is 
making  progress  who  sings  the  ssjne  tunes,  never  striving  for  those 
which  might  be  a  little  more  difficult.    To  make  a  congregation 
feel  that  certain  of  its  hymn-tunes  are  really  to  be  sung  by  such  a 
group  as  they,  is  a  matter  of  time  and  education.    But  if  a  hymn- 
tune  is  truly  congregational,  if  it  has  the  essentials  of  good 
melody,  strong  rhythm,  and  rich  harmony,  it  can  be  mastered  by 
any  group  to  the  enrichment  of  worship. 

The  singing  of  How  we  sing  our  hymn- tunes  is 

hymn- tunes. 

one  of  t:ie  greatest  measurements  of  the 
worship  value  of  a  hymn-tune.     In  the  matter  of  rhythm  and  tempo, 
hymn-tunes  have  run  the  gs^aiWt  from  slov/  singing  to  fast  singing, 
and  now  they  are  swinging  back  again  to  a  more  moderate  pace.  In 
the  days  when  hymn-tunes  wore  lined  out,  it  is  said  that  often  it 
would  take  half  an  hour  to  sing  one  Psalm,    That,  naturally,  would 
be  deadly  to  worship,  just  as  much  as  singing  a  hymn-tune  at  break- 
neck speed  and  racing  through  it.    If,  however,  our  tempo  is 
moderate,  the  congregation  will  find  hymn  singing  much  simpler. 
They  will  more  readily  be  able  to  sing  lines  which  contain  difficult 
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intervals,  nor  will  rhythm  present  such  a  difficulty  to  them, 
because  they  will  not  have  to  sing  in  "breathless  adoration".  In 
regard  to  the  speed  by  which  we  sing  tunes,  ^r,  R.  Vaughan  Williams, 
in  the  Preface  to  The  Epglish  Hymnal,  makes  this  remark,  "A  painful 
experience  is  to  hear  an  organist  trying  to  play  through  CM,  or 
L.M.  tune  in  absolutely  strict  time,  regardless  of  the  slig^  pauses 
which  the  congregation,  with  unconscious  artistic  insight,  are 
inclined  to  make  at  the  end  of  every  line,"    In  this  book,  of  which 
he  is  editor,  he  provides  certain  markings  to  indicate  these  pauses. 
He  further  indicates  that  hymns  should  be  sung  in  a  more  or  less 
free  rhythm,  especially  those  unmeasured  tunes.    These  unmeasured 
tunes,  which  are  again  coming  into  prominence  especially  in  England, 
are  serving  as  a  check  to  speedy  singing,  and  because  there  are  no 
bars  measuring  off  certain  notes,  we  are  able  to  put  our  accents 
where  the  accent  of  the  text  falls,     "If  this  free  rhythm  is  kept 
in  mind,  and  the  hymns  are  not  sung  too  fast,  the  bad  effect  will 
be  largely  avoided  of  those  false  accents  which  inevitably  occur 
when  several  verses  of  a  hymn  are  sung  to  the  same  tune,"  (l) 

An  example,  A  hymn-tune  which  does  stand  the 

test  of  the  above  measurement,  is  John  B,  Dykes' 
"Nicaea",    Musically,  it  has  a  good,  singable  melody;  its  harmony 
is  pure,  rich  and  has  depth;  the  rhythn  is  well  marked.    From  the 
standpoint  of  worship,  whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  v/orship  association 


(1)  Williams,  R, Vaughan:    The  English  Hvmnal 
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the  hymn- tune,  if  played  alone,  is  worshipful.     It  with  the  text 
makes  a  unified  statement  of  praise;  congregations  feel  "comfortable" 
when  singing  it.     In  speaking  of  "Nicaea",  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Williaons  suggests  its  being  sung  in 
The  English  Hymnal «  He  suggests  its  being  sung  at  a  very  slow  tempo, 
with  holds  over  the  second  syllable  of  the  first  two  holy's,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  line  unless  the  last  note  is  a  full  measure  in  length. 
The  last  hold  brings  a  very  special  accent  on  the  word  "God"  in  the 
last  line  of  both  the  first  and  fourth  verses.     It  is  certainly  a 
more  inspiring  way  of  singing  this  tune,  (l) 

Should  we  accept  a  value  of  the  hymn-tune  as  stated 
above,  v/e  should  need  to  cast  out  many  of  the  tunes  in  our  hymn- 
books.    We  are  too  careless  about  such  things;  we  too  often  sing  a 
tune  because  it  is  there,  and  not  because  it  is  musicianly  and 
has  "worth- ship". 

(l)  See  Addenda,  page  88  numberlS. 


Conclusion:  A  SUMMARY  BY  IffiAMS  OF  A  STATEMENT  OF  THE 

IDEAL  HYMN-TUNE. 


In  conclusion,  we  might  rightly  ask,  what  then 
constitutes  a  good  hymn-tune,  and  what  is  a  final  definition  of  a 
hymn-tune?    As  we  have  viewed  the  various  stages  of  hymn- tune 
writing  through  the  centuries,  what  are  the  persistent  factors  which 
stand  out  as  representing,  either  continuously,  or  by  the  process 
of  change  and  growth,  criteria  for  the  judgment  of  a  hymn-tune. 

can  judge  a  hymn- tune  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  standards  as  we  can  judge  a  hymn.     It  must  contain  a  worthy 
thought,  and  the  expression  of  t'lat  thou f^t  must  be  adequate.  Its 
workmanship  must  be  of  the  very  best,  and  be  that  in  which  an 
artistic  sense  is  apparent.    We  must  be  able  to  hold  against  it  the 
qualities  of  logic,  order,  proportion  and  perspective,  and  find  it 
measuring:  true.    There  must  be  along  with  this  a  sense  of  mastery 
in  all  details,  (l)    The  emotional  content  must  be  appropriate  to 
the  place  and  the  occasion,  in  order  to  do  away  with  any  sense  of 
disunity  or  dis-hannony.    There  must  be  a  simplicity  about  it  which 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  the  congregation,  yet,  the  constant 
singing  of  hymns  in  an  easy  or  even  medium  difficult,    grade,  is 
cause  of  retrograde.    Since  a  hymn- tune  is  sung  as  worship,  the 
spiritual  impression  it  niakes  upon  the  congregation  acts  as  a 
measurement.    A  truly  good  hymn-tune  will  convey  an  impression  of 


(l)  Lutkin,  Peter:    Music  in  the  Church 
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hopefulness  and  of  spiritual  vitality. 

More  specifically,  the  ideal  hymn-tune  should  have 
nobility  of  rhythmical  structure,  beauty  and  fitness  of  melodic  out- 
line, and  soundness  of  harmonic  basis.    In  a  more  popular  phrasiology, 
according  to  Lorenze,  the  tune  must  be  timeful,  it  must  be  vocal  in 
character,  it  must  be  practicable,  it  must  make  progress  as  it  proceeds. 
Others  would  add  to  that  the  necessity  of  the  hymn-tune  being  a  faith- 
ful and  reverent  expression  of  the  words.    A  good  hymn-tune  should  show 
evidence  of  a  fair  amount  of  originality,  either  in  the  treatment  of 
the  material,  if  the  theme  cones  from  some  other  source,  or  in 
the  melody  itself.    The  ideal  hymn-tune  will  be  symphonic  in  char- 
acter. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  thesis,  we  defined  a  hymn-tune 
as  being  a  tune  or  formalized  melody  having  the  attributes  of 
reverence  and  worship,  used  with  a  hymn  as  a  devotional  approach  to 
God  through  our  emotions.    Our  survey  of  the  subject  and  the  standards 
by  which  we  have  measured  the  hymn-tune,  might  lead  us  to  a  more 
comprehensive  definition.    Thus  a  final  definition  of  a  hymn-tune  is, 
that  form  of  music  composition,  symphonic  in  character,  liaving  a 
correct  melody,  freely  moving  parts,  rhythm  which  is  motivating,  the 
whole  characterized  as  worshipful  by  a  harmony  which  is  pure,  rich, 
and  has  depth,  serving  for  the  worshiper  as  a  medium  by  which  he  is 
able  to  make  his  approach  to  God. 
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Ambrosian  Chant, 

(1)  According  to  the 
hyinnary  of  the 
Biblio theca 
Trioulziana, 


(2)  As  contained  in 
the  codex  of  St, 
Florian,  dating  from 
t  he  14th  century. 


(3)  Restored  by 
Dreves,  stripped  of 
its  added  notes. 
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Addendum  ^  2* 


From  the  Vatican  Antiphonar, 


Addendum  ^  3, 
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A  melody  . 
written  by  St, 
Ambrose, 
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Addendum  ^  4, 
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The  Passion 
chorale,  originally 
a  love  song, 
written  by  Leo 
Hassler, 


Addendum  jl=  5« 
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"Ein'  Festa  Berg", 
showing  the  rhythm 
in  which  it  was 
originally  suhfe. 
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Addendum  jr  6, 
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"Tulon"  or  "Old 
124th",  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  old 
chorale  tunes. 
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Iiir,  Curwen's  harmoniza- 
tion of  "Old  Hundred"  in 
what  he  calls  past  and 
present,  is  mucl  t  1b 
same  as  we  know  it  and 
use  it.    This,  the 
future  harmonization, 
is  quite  different. 
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Addendum  #  8. 
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T.  Tertius  Noble's 

tune,  "Euroclydon", 

may  be  considered  the 

finest  representative 
the 

of  American  hymn- 
tune  of  the  Modern 
period. 

Eleven  of  his  tunes 

are  being  used  in  the 

New  Hymnal 

(Episcopal)  , 
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Addendura  //  9, 


The  choral 3  tune 
"Iinsbruck"  in  its 
original  form. 
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"Innsbruck"  as  it 
is  used  today  in 
the  ilarvard 
University  Hymn 
Book. 
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Addendum  #  10. 
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Five  Croatian 
folk- 3 on  3  were 
instrumental  in 
giving  Haydn  the 
opening  theme  of  his 
tune  "Austria", 


(l)  This  represents 
three  of  them  which 
were  alike  except  for 
a  note  here  and  there. 


(2)  This  represents 
the  other  two.  Note 
that  the  second  meas- 
ure and  the  j-onip  to 
the  third  are  in 
agreement  with  the 
tune. 


(3)  This  is  a  copy  of 
a  sketch  of  the  tune 
which  is  preserved  in 
the  Library  at  Vienna, 
The  second  strain  ia 
rot  as  we  knov,-  it  to- 
day. 
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Addendum  §  11, 
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A  iTielody  from  Handel's  opera,  Richard  I,  as  used  by  the 
early  ^fetho diets  for  a  h^mn-tune. 


Addendum  ^  12, 


This  tune,  called 
Judgment,   coined  from 
a  popular  song. 
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Addendutj  13. 
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"Halifax"  comes 
from  one  of  the 
most  popular  airs 
of  Handel's  little 
known  oratorio, 
"Susanna", 

It  might  iaerve  to 
illustrate  Vi-hat  a 
popular  hynin-tune 
v'as  a  century  and  a 
half  ago. 
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Addendum  #14. 
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This  dance  tune  is 
the  source  of  the 
hymn-tiine  "Coventry". 
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Dr.  R.  Vaughan 
Williams  suggests 
our  singing 
"Nicaea"  in  this 
manner.     It  is  more 
effective  thai  in 
strict  time. 
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Addendum  ^  16, 


— 


Three  versions  of 
William  Monk's  tune, 
"Eventide". 


(l)  The  orit;ii-.al 
version. 


(2) 


(?0  An  American  editor's 
endeavor  xc  make  it 
more  lively.  From 
Songs  of  V/orsttip  for 
the  Sunday  School, 
New  York7  18^«V. 


(2) 


to 


(3)  The  tune  as  found 
in  tPie  revised  edition 
of  the  "Scottish 
Psalmody",  1873, 
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Addendum  #  17, 

A  Modern  American  tune. 


St.  Dunstan's  {Second  Tune).    6.5  6.5.6.6.6.5.         Winfred  Douglas,  1917. 
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1  He     who  would     val  -  iant   be  'Gainst     all      dis   -    as  -  ter, 
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first       a-vowed  in  -  tent    To     be      a       pil  -  grim. 
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Addendum  ^  IB 

A  Modern  American  tune 


St.  Wilfrid  {Second  Tune).        5.5.8.8.5.5.      Walter  Henry  Hall,  1900. 
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We     will    fol  -  low,  calm 
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and    fear -less;     Guide  us  by 
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Addendum  §  19 


A  Modern  American  tune. 


Jubilate. 


6.6.6.6.8.8. 


Horatio  Parker,  1894. 


1  Re-joice,  the  Lord  is  King!  Your  Lord  and  King  a-dore!  Mor-tals,  give 
-T-J,-^-'  J— j  l-rgH— d-T^— ^  J,-H^n-A      J.  > 
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thanks  and  sing,  And  tri-umph  ev  -  er  -    more.  Lift  up  your  heart!  lift 


up  your  voice!  Re-joice!  a- gain    I    say,  re-joice!  Lift  up  your  heart!  lift 
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up  your  voice!  Re-joice!      a-gain     I      say,      re  -  joice!       A  -  men. 
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